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as a specialty but today it has grown to 
such proportions that it is one of the 
major branches of the fire underwriting 
field. In 1931 the windstorm and _tor- 
nado, riot and explosion and hail lines 
yielded satisfactory results on the basis 
of figures showing net premiums received 
and losses paid while aircraft insurance 
continued to be an enigma, with most 
companies losing money on this risk. 
Aircraft Losses Are High 

In the aviation insurance business the 
annual premium and loss figures show a 
wider variance than in possibly any other 
field. For 1931 the experience generally 
Was unsatisfactory, very few companies 
having actual loss ratios lower than 50% 
and the majority of them ranging up- 
wards to 100% and more. The year be- 
fore, 1930, was not quite as bad, losses 
being high but not quite at the same 
level as in 1931. 

Without question the business depres- 
sion of the country had a directly ad- 
verse effect upon aviation itself and in 
turn upon aircraft insurance. The han- 
dling of this form of protection is in 
the hands of a comparatively few special- 
sts who know the business thoroughly 
and who are making every effort to place 
the underwriting upon a profitable basis. 
Without doubt they will be successful 
as soon as the business they are insuring 
gets upon an even keel. 

One of the most profitable of the 
specialties last year was windstorm and 
tornado insurance. Premiums continued 
in ample volume and losses were low, the 
‘OSs ratio in the majority of instances not 
exceeding 20% of the net premiums re- 
ceived. In many cases the loss ratios 
were around 10%. In the riot and ex- 
plosion fields the net results were like- 
wise eminently satisfactory, the pre- 
miums not showing an abnormal reduc- 
tion despite the absence of any civic dis- 
turbances here and the losses remaining 
negligible. Hail insurance losses came 
closer to the 50% mark, but the results 
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ENOUGH IS ENOUGH! 


i us leave the depression, so far as 
legislative acts can cure it, to government, and let 
each underwriter end his own depression, if he has 
one. If we confine ourselves to the superior task 
of getting our job done, and leave the depression 
literature to be read-by statisticians and theoretical 
economists, our own individual depression will be 
depressed and will vanish. 


Unemployment situation? For us? Billions were 
written last year by life underwriters. They pre- 
vented—or they smashed!—their own individual 
depression by one simple thing—WORK! 


Life insurance has lived through nineteen major 
depressions. Life underwriters have lived through 
nineteen major depressions. In each the man who 
refused to be downed was a prosperer. History is 
repeating itself, in every Company, in every 
Agency. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















granted certiorari because of a claimed 
conflict with that decision, but in an 
opinion delivered by Justice Sutherland, 
which will be read with interest by in- 
surance people, an opposite decision was 
reached, and the cases were held not to 
be in conflict because of the difference 
in wording of the disability provisions 
of the policy. In the Minnesota Mutual 
case (29 Fed. 977) the court held the 
company liable, and in this case, Berg- 
holm v. Feoria Life, the insurance com- 
pany was held not liable, both decisions 
being based on the wording of the dis- 
ability feature with the circumstances of 
the cases in general similar. The Su- 
preme Court in the present case affirmed 
the judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals which reversed the trial court 
where a verdict was given for the bene- 
ficiary of the insured. 
History of the Case 

The Peoria Life issued to Carl O. 
Bergholm in March, 1926, a $5,000 life 
policy including disability provisions. The 
insured died on April 18, 1929, and after 
his death an examination of the policy 
showed that the last premium had been 
paid on May 27, 1927. The next, allow- 
ing a month’s grace period, should have 
been paid not later than September 27, 
1927, as the premium was payable on a 
quarterly basis. Neither that nor any 
subsequent premium was paid. Long 
prior to the insured’s death, therefore, 
the policy had lapsed unless saved by 
the terms of the disability clause. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the case is that there was evidence 
in the record, in the opinion of the 
court, from which it might reasonably be 
found that the insured was totally and 
permanently disabled from a time before 
the premiums first became in arrears 
and that this condition continued until 
his death, but no proof was ever fur- 
nished to the company. 

Features of Previous Case 

The beneficiary, in bringing‘suit for 
the face of the policy plus $50 a month 
disability with interest from the begin- 
ning of his disability, contended that the 
fact of the insured’s disability was suffi- 
cient to bring into effect the waiver of 
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ELMSMAN of THE PRUDENTIAL 


Company Has Production Personnel 


Career, Personality and Some of the 
Views of Edward D. Dufheld, an 
Outstanding President. 


In the entire world of American busi- 
ness and finance there is no position at 
the present time calling for higher qual- 
ifications, loftier standards, or a keener 
sense of responsibility and trust than 
that of president of a large Jife insur- 
ance company. This is not only because 
so great a portion of the economic de- 
pendence of 68,000,000 people on this side 
of the ocean is placed in the institution 
of life insurance, but it is essential that 
the confidence of the American people in 
life insurance must not be disturbed by 
any untoward event, the blame for which 
rests with the operation of the insur- 
company. The public has been 
quick to realize that insurance has car- 
ried out its promises, furnishing shelter 
from the raging financial storm in a pe- 
riod when so many other hopes have 


ance 


heen shattered, so many other shelters 
have developed leaky roofs. 


Good Judgment Has Never Been 
More Important 


_ Despite the strong position in which 
insurance is intrenched artillery fire of 
poor executive judgment might destroy 
some of the company stones in the for- 
tress. Insurance is not static. From 
the earliest days its contracts and its 
practices have changed to match eco- 
nomic needs. Comprehensive as its cov- 
erages now are there will undoubtedly 
be improvements and extensions. As 
business and financial conditions change 
coverages are conceived to take care of 
new situations. And for that reason the 
president of an insurance company of 
top rank must be alert, wise and sound 
enough to know in what direction his 
company will progress; where to act 
cautiously; and above all when to take 

a decisive position in resistance to an 

innovation. As an illustration there is 

unemployment insurance. It has wrecked 
financial budgets of nations. How quick- 

lv could it wreck an insurance company! 

*t there are thousands of people in 
this nation who believe that unemploy- 
ment insurance is a proper insurance 
risk. Recently, insurance experts, mak- 
ing a long tour abroad to get at the 
tacts, have proved that it is not a good 

Insurance risk. 

_ All of these facts have resulted in a 
ustified curiosity among insurance peo- 
'c as well as the general public as to 
ic personalities of the men who have 

n their hands the control of the des- 

Inies of the companies. 
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Prominence in State 


It is recognized throughout the insur- 
ance fraternity that one of the great- 
est leaders is Edward D. Duffield. As 
head of a company with a production 
personnel of more than 25.000 persons; 
With assets of $2,692,690.000; with in- 
surance in force of nearly sixteen bil- 
lions, he knows and measures up to his 
responsibilities. Readers of insurance 
newspapers have read his addresses de- 
livered at conventions of the Prudential 
and occasionally given at other conven- 
tions, such: as the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and the National 


of 25,000 Persons and Sixteen 


Billions Insurance in force. 


By Clarence Axman 


Association of Life Underwriters, but 
little has been written about his per- 
sonality outside of New Jersey where he 
is an outstanding figure. In that state 
he is prominent not only as a life insur- 
ance executive but as a public-spirited 
citizen of high ideals who served the 
state well in his younger days as a legis- 
lator and prosecutor and who has fre- 
quently been mentioned as desirable tim- 
ber for the highest offices in the state. 
During one of the occasions when Mr. 
Duffield was being mentioned as the 
choice of thousands of people in the 
state for an important public post the 
Newark Sunday Call printed this esti- 
mate of him from the political view- 
point: 

“There is no one in the state who en- 
joys politics more than E. D. D. And 
there is no shrewder politician, either. 
He knows the game from the cellar floor 
to chimney top. He has observed it all, 
and by good preceptors, Kenublicans and 
Democrats alike, and experience has left 
him finished and perfect. They all come 
to him for help. Organization and Es- 
sex Leaguers, progressives and regulars. 
radicals and reactionaries. They all 
come to bend the knee at the throne of 
knowledge. And they all leave well ad- 
vised. No matter what his personal lik- 
ings he hands the truth out from the 
shoulder.” (Editor’s note: Mr. Duffield 
is a Republican.) 

Pen Picture of Prudential President 

It has been said of the president of 
the Prudential that he looks the part. 
Tall, broad-shouldered, powerful in ap- 
pearance, keen of eye, thoughtful of 
mien, he made an instantaneously good 
impression at agency meetings when he 
took his first tour through the field after 
his elevation to the presidency from the 
legal department. In private conversa- 
tion one learns that he likes a good 
story; can tell one himself expertly; has 
a sense of humor and an infectious and 
jolly laugh. He has dignity without 
snobbery or standoffishness. The late 
Job Hedges, who was counsel for the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
a keen intellect and one of the best stu- 
dents of human nature with which the 
insurance business has come into con- 
tact, once said: 

“When Ed Duffield enters a committee 
room he instantly takes command. 
Everybody is glad to sce him and to 
hear what he has to say. He acts easily, 
naturally, and sways minds without be- 
ing didactic. He is never irritating. If 
you differ with him you had better find 
out why he is on the other side before 
you get too deeply into your own ar- 
gument.” 

When Mr. Hedges said that the Pru- 
dential president acts “naturally and eas- 
ily” he was referring as well to the work- 
ings of his mind. No one who knows 
him can: ever recollect his making a de- 
cision in an important matter without 
considering the facts. Snan judgments 
are out of his line. He wants to get to 
the bottom of things. 


Princeton Influences 
No estimate of Mr. Duffield could be 
written without referring to the strong 


love he has for Princeton University and 
the influence which that university has 
exerted in shaping his career and con- 
structing his ideals. It is much more 
than the keen and sentimental attach- 
ment of an alumnus for a college be- 
cause the university, its population and 
its environment formed a background for 
him from boyhood. His father was a 
Princeton professor. He played with 
sons of professors in a town which at 
the time consisted of not much more 
than the college and seminary. The fac- 
ulty was small; the life of the community 
was the life of the college and seminary 
and those associated with them. For 
some years he has been a trustee of 
Princeton. His journeys there to meet- 
ings of trustees, to football games, for 
social reasons, are bright spots in his 
life. Memories of famous figures in the 
history of Princeton glow brightly for 
him. His earliest hero, “Timmie” Mc- 
Cosh, a great figure in the college dur- 
ing the boyhood of Mr. Duffield, still 
looms great. A great president, Francis 
L. Patton, for whom he has the highest 
admiration, now at the age of 89. spend- 
ing his declining years in the Bermuda 
home where he was born, received a 
cable of congratulation from Mr. Duf- 
field upon the occasion of his recent 
birthday. 

In discussing his early education Mr. 
Duffield told the writer that it was con- 
siderably scrambled, good in some spots, 
negligible in others. He went to a num- 
ber of schools, had private tutorship, nat- 


urally learned a lot at the parental 
fount, attended Lawrenceville for a 
time. In that prep school he found he 


was advanced in some studies, behind in 
others; so his father decided that to 
aualify for Princeton examinations he 
should have additional tutorship “to plug 
up the weak spots.” So he went to Dr. 
Mudge, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, and whose son is now 
“Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbvterian Church. He became 
his tutor for a year and a half. 


Prominent Undergraduates 


When E. D. Duffield entered Prince- 
ton it had 600 students and it was dur- 
ing the first year of the Patton admin- 
istration. The college grew rapidly, in 
four years reaching a membership of 
1,000 students. There were a number 
of men in college while Mr. Duffield was 
studying there who became prominent 
later. Among them were Evans M. 
Evans, a distinguished surgeon; Andrew 
Grey, attorney general of Delaware; V. 
L. Collins, secretary of the University; 
Alonzo Church, vice-chancellor; John R. 
Todd, now building Rockefeller (Radio) 
City; the late Alfred P. Dennis, U. S. 
tariff commissioner; Robert Elliott 
Spear, famous preacher: Sheppard Ho- 
mans, now manager of the Equitable 
Society at 120 Broadway and then an 
All American football star. 

Two of the distinguished members of 
the faculty were Charles A. Young, as- 
‘ttronomer; and James O. Murray, profes- 
sor of English. Dr. Patton, regarded bv 
students as a marvelous person, was held 
in most affectionate regard. He could 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


hold his audience spellbound even in a 
45 minute discourse on theology. 
Early Law Training 

Probably nothing proved any more 
valuable in later life to Mr. Duffield than 
his membership in one of the two liter- 
ary societies of Princeton where the stu- 
dents debated and learned much about 
parliamentary law. These were among 
the oldest student debating societies in 
the country, and dated back to Revo- 
lutionary days. Mr. Duffield was grad- 
uated in 1892; was made a trustee in 1920. 

The next phase of Mr. Duffield’s career 
was the law. He was fortunate enough 
to get into the office of Frederick W. 
Stevens, then leading lawyer of the 
state, and who had an office in Newark. 
It was an office with a fine practice, good 
traditions, elevated standards but no li- 
brary or telephone. In the afternoon he 
attended the New York Law School in 
the old Equitable Building on lower 
Broadway. Stevens was in almost every 
big case in the state, and young Duf- 
field learned how to prepare briefs for 
the Court of Appeals and to do other 
important legal work, but he did not have 
any experience in more humble routine, 
such as telling a client how to recover 
$100 on a note in a district court. There 
were no such clients in the Stevens of- 
fice. 

Shortly before Mr. Duffield was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1895 he moved to 
the office of another leading New Jersey 
counsel—J. O. H. Pitney. remaining there 
for a couple of years. Then he became 
managing clerk of Depue & Parker. 
Newark. He then decided to hang out 
his own shingle and after several years 
as a member of Duffield & Kinney he 
formed the firm of Colie & Duffield. 

Assistant Attorney General 

In 1904-1905 he was a member, of the 
Assembly. In 1905 he was appointed as- 
sistant Attorney General of New Tersev. 

“If you really want an education,” he 
said to the writer, “become a member of 
the legislature. My experience in the 
Assembly taught me a lot.” 

The most important case when he was 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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CAN YOU SAY 


““VES’’ 


TO EVERY QUESTION 
Ax you having at least four pleasant interviews every day with 2 


enthusiastic prospects? 


Is your "hopper" bulging with cards bearing the names of real pros- « 
pects? 


Are you so eager to see your prospects that you can hardly wait for 
their offices to open each morning? 


Are you proud to call on your friends and to tell them the story of life 
insurance? 


Can you analyze a prospect's situation in life—determine his needs for 
life insurance—and present a proposition which will hit his interest 
"right between the eyes’? 


Can you tell such thrilling stories and paint such vivid word pictures of 
life insurance—as the perfect investment—the depression-proof 
emergency fund—the preferred parcel of privileged property— 
the automatically maturing sinking fund for the business—the self- 
administered estate for the family—that your prospect will be 
eager to sign the application? 


Do you have complete confidence in yourself when the prospect begins 
to fire questions and objections at you? 


Are you the kind of life underwriter in whom you would have had confi- 
dence before you entered the business and were still a prospect 
yourself? 


Are you perfectly satisfied with yourself as a salesman—do you know 
all that you want to know about life underwriting—or would you 
like a little of the same kind of training that has helped fifteen 
hundred other agents to succeed? 


THE LIFE-INSURANCE TRAINING COURSE OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAN HELP YOU TO 
ATTAIN GREATER HEIGHTS IN YOUR CAREER AS A LIFE UNDERWRITER. AND YOU CAN 
CONTINUE YOUR FIELD WORK WHILE YOU ARE ATTENDING CLASSES. 








THE SPRING TERM OF THE COURSE—ENDING ITS YOU CAN EARN WHILE 
TENTH YEAR—WILL BEGIN ON MARCH 29, 1932. YOU LEARN TO EARN MORE 








Get an outline of the course and an enrollment blank from your agency manager or write to 
JAMES ELTON BRAGG, Director 


The Life Insurance Training Course, New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST, NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE SPRING 7 - 9300 
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Edward D. Duffield 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Assistant Attorney General was one 
where the state argued the constitutional 
right of legislation to sub-divide counties 
into districts for the purpose of electing 
Assemblymen. Ten years before a Su- 
preme Court decision of New Jersey held 
that the practice existing for many years 
of sub-dividing counties into Assembly 
districts was unconstitutional and the 
legislature desired to go back to that 
method of electing Assemblymen. It 
passed a law providing for it. Mr. Duf- 
field argued the case with the Attorney 
General, but they were unsuccessful in 
convincing the Court of Appeals that the 
decision of the Supreme Court should 
be reversed. While he lost the case he 
added to his reputation as a brilliant 
young public official. 

In discussing the lawyers of New Jer- 
sey as he came into contact with them 
during the days when he was practicing 
in Newark Mr. Duffield said the man 
who made the most impression upon him 
was Richard V. Lindabury. It was Mr. 
Lindabury who put Mr. Duffield into the 
Prudential in the legal division of the 
company and it was Mr. Lindabury who 
was on the opposite side in the first law 
suit that had the services of Mr. Duf- 
field. That was a contested will case. 
Mr. Duffield lost the case but gained an 
inspiration. The inspiration was Mr. 
Lindabury. Mr. Duffield always regard- 
ed the latter’s intellect as one of the 
finest he ever encountered. 


How Mr. Duffield Joined Prudential 


Several years after Mr. Duffield made 
his acquaintance with Mr. Lindabury, the 
latter (who was general counsel of the 
Prudential although at the time the com- 
pany did not have a law department), 
needed some work done and asked Mr 
Duffield to go to the Prudential and take 
the position of general solicitor and build 
up a law department as he thought the 
legal end of the company’s business 
should be handled from the office in- 
stead of outside. When Mr. Duffield 
went with the Prudential it was not his 
idea to remain there. His ambitions 
were along general practice lines. He 
sought advice at the timc, going to John 
R. Hardin, then a well-known Newark 
lawyer and now president of the Mutual 
Benefit. Mr. Hardin said: ‘ 

“My advice would be to take the job, 
but if you go there you will stay longer 
than two or three years.” 

Mr. Duffield went to the Prudential 
and started what became the company’s 
law division, now one of the best in the 
business. Outside of Mr. Lindabury 
there were no regular lawyers except a 
stenographer who was delegated to be 
Mr. Duffield’s assistant, and three men 
examining titles, who were connected 
with the real estate and loan division. 
At the start Mr. Duffield would go out 
and try cases for the company. The 
principal work at the time in the de- 
partment had to do with tax cases, in- 
vestigation of bond issues. and other 
routine matters. Much of the !aw work 
was farmed out. 


Tribute to Richard V. Lindabury 


In discussing Mr. Lindabury Mr. Duf- 
field said to the writer: 

“My close association with him for so 
many years was one of the most satisfy- 
ing periods of. my life. I never knew 
a man who could see further than he 
could. He could take a tangled situa- 
tion and simplify it unti! you wondered 
why everybody could not untangle it so 
easily. He could size up people wonder- 
fully.” 

Mr. Duffield was made general solicitor 
of the Prudential in 1906; was elected 
fourth vice-president and general so- 
licitor in 1913; and was given a jump in 
rank to vice-president and general so- 
licitor in 1916. Two years later he was 
made vice-president and associate gen- 
eral counsel. He was elevated to the 


The Rock of Gibraltar | 


How Prudential Adopted Advertising Trademark to Show 
Strength of Insurance Company; Mortimer Remington 
Brought Idea to Prudential in 1896 


When President John F. Dryden of 
the Prudential was returning in 1895 
from a visit to England he met on the 
steamer a representative of the Bates- 
Whitman Co., advertising concern. It is 
believed the man to whom he talked was 
Charles Austin Bates, celebrated adver- 
tising specialist. Anyway, he made a 
deep impression on Mr. Dryden as to the 
value of newspaper advertising. He de- 
cided to take it up; selected Philadelphia 
to try out the plan, the Bates-Whitman 
Co. prepared the advertisements, most- 
ly single column. 

The Bates-Whitman Co. then sug- 
gested that the Prudential undertake 
magazine advertising. Mr. Dryden was 
favorable to this. Four magazines were 
selected: Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s 
and Munsey’s. 

Meets J. Walter Thompson 

Shortly after the magazine advertising 
was started, Mortimer Remington, a 
Newarker, came in and_ interviewed 
President Dryden. He wanted to ar- 
range for J. Walter Thompson, a great 
advertising agency man, to talk with Mr. 
Dryden about extending the magazine 
advertising. Mr. Dryden was very much 
impressed by J. Walter Thompson who 
had nothing to say adverse to the Bates- 
Whitman Co. He simply took the posi- 
tion that the Prudential was not doing 
enough magazine advertising to reach 
the public. 

Mr. Dryden arranged with Mr. 
Thompson to extend the advertising 
through the magazines and also made it 
a point that Nathaniel P. Fowler, who 
was writing the advertisements for the 
Murphy Varnish Co., should prepare the 
Prudential advertisements for the maga- 
zines. He told Mr. Thompson he wanted 
advertisements prepared which “would 
itd out the strength of the Pruden- 
tial.” 

Similes of Strength 

A number of advertisements appeared 
in which the strength of the company 
was indicated in one form or another 
and the first advertisement was entitled 
“A Tower of Strength,” the comnany 
using a picture of the tower of the Pru- 
dential home office buildine in Newark. 
Mr. Dryden had always laid great stress 
on the strength of the company. Sev- 
eral times the picture of a stained glass 
window in the home office (which con- 
tained the figures Prudence, Strength 
and Protection) was used. But Mr. Drv- 
den was not satisfied. He was desirous 
of having a trademark that would be" 
identified with the company for manv 
years. 

Mortimer Remington, associated with 


J. Walter Thompson, brought in one day 
a picture of the Rock of Gibraltar, which 
he said had been copied from an Atlas 
in the Astor Library, and he had lettered 
across the face of the picture “The Pru- 
dential has the Strength of Gibraltar.” 
He said that the idea of the Rock of 
Gibraltar for advertising the Prudential 
had come to him because Nathaniel P. 
Fowler in his book, “Building Business.” 
had a short chapter on life insurance ad- 
vertising and there referred to using a 
sentence such as “strong as a rock.” This, 
with what Mr. Dryden had requested. 
brought to him the idea of using the 
Rock of Gibraltar as being the best 
known rock in the world. 


Thompson Gave Credit to Remington 


Some question has arisen, from time to 
time, as to whether Mortimer Reming- 
ton really originated this, and during the 
time Forrest F. Dryden was president 
of the Prudential he wrote to J. Walter 
Thompson and received a reply in which 
Mr. Thompson gave full credit to Mor- 
timer Remington as being the originator. 

The advertisement first appeared in 
October, 1896, and the legend was writ- 
ten by Edward Gray, later vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential. It was not long 
after the Prudential started on its cam- 
paign of magazine advertising that the 
company began to hear from its field 
force in no uncertain terms as to the 
value of the advertisements in getting a 
hearing for the agents when they called 
upon people for business. 


Offered Prizes to School Children 


In connection with the newspaper ad- 
vertising in Philadelphia the company of- 
fered prizes to school children who pre- 
pared articles on the subject of life in- 
surance. The prizes were $20 gold pieces 
and these were displayed in the store 
window of Strawbridge & Clothier. They 
created much interest and hundreds of 
articles were submitted. 

While the late Vice-President Leslie 
D. Ward of the Prudential was in Lon- 
don in company with the late Governor 
Fort of New Jersey he met the London 
manager of an American company doing 
business abroad and was surprised to 
find that the latter was using the Pru- 
dential advertisement and actually mak- 
ing the claim that he originated it. Dr. 
Ward communicated with the president 
of the American company who at once 
put a stop to the use of the advertise- 
ment, admitting, also, that his company 
had no right to any claim upon it. The 
Prudential has used the Rock of Gibral- 
tar as its trademark ever since. 





presidency in 1922. 

Mr. Duffield has a summer residence 
at Sakonnet Point, R. I. About ten years 
ago he bought a farm at Little Compton, 
R. I. an old place which had been in 
one family for a couple of hundred years 
and which was used in the Revolutionary 
period as a watch house and in which 
local troops would mect. A _ Hessian 
soldier is said to be buried in the front 
yard. He had the town clerk look up 
the real estate records of the place but 
the latter gave up after going back as 
far as 1804. Although he owns the farm 
Mr. Duffield is not a farmer, but uses 
the farm house for a recreation place. 
He plays golf—a fair game, and likes the 
out-of-doors. When a younger man he 
played considerable tennis. A story to 
the effect that he is a follower of winter 
sports, published in daily papers when he 
was recently spending a weekend in the- 
Dominion with Hanford A. MacNider, 
United States Minister to Canada, 


prompted him to remark, “It may have 
been part of my past; not my present. I 


leave the winter sports to the young 
fellows.” 


Student of American History 


Mr. Duffield lives in South Orange, 
N. J., or rather, in a house through 
which the boundary line of Orange and 
South Orange runs. His home is a large 
dwelling with very large rooms, the 
bookshelves of which are filled with 
many volumes in which American his- 
tory and American biographies are fea- 
tured. His favorite recreation is the 
study of the lives of the men who have 
built up this country, or have been lead- 
ers in the political or legal life of the 
nation. Probably the set of books he 
most treasures is Rhodes History of the 
United States which he regards as the 
best political record of the U. S., and 
into the pages of which he has dipped 
at frequent intervals for many years. At 
the present time he is reading the series 
of American Political Leaders, issued by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

He believes in taking his history 


straight. The pictures of Washington 
and Lincoln described by eminent his- 
torians of the past satisfv him. The 
new debunking style of biographical 
writing annoys Mr. Duffield. “Let the 
historic figures keep their glamor,” he 
said. “Probably they may have had 
some peccadillos. Why should those be 
magnified and their great achievements 
minimized so that distortion results?” 

Was President of South Orange, N. J. 


Mr. Duffield takes an active part in the 
civic life of South Orange. From 1901-4 
he was president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, South Orange. In 1917 he was 
president of the village of South Orange, 
which has six trustees. That was a 
World War year and he made the mu- 
nicipality outstanding in war time co- 
operation. He took a great interest in 
the affairs of the community, spending 
many nights at work in the office of vil- 
lage president, and was the central fig- 
ure of a group which still talks of those 
exciting days. 

In his South Orange home Mr. Duf- 
field does considerable entertaining and 
is a host who makes his guests feel at 
home. His breadth of view, big human 
sympathies, splendid conversational fac- 
ulties make for delightful companionship. 
No man who heads an institution insur- 
ing so many millions of working people 
could be a success unless he understood 
the problem of the common people and 
Mr. Duffield has shown in the past in 
many directions that he has this com- 
prehension as well as wide sympathies 
He has placed the Prudential behind 
many movements for the common weal: 
investments in natriotic bond issues; 
building of model anartments; encour- 
agement of gond citizenship. An inter- 
esting thing about his speeches before 
Prudential gatherings has been the em- 
phasis which he has placed on ethics. 
He is a sincere, impressive talker whose 
very sincerity and private life help carry 
conviction. The Prudential organization 
takes pleasure in giving him an ovation 
at the annual meetings of the field force 

Confidence in the Railroads 

In the worlds of finance and railroads 
he is held in high repute. He has fre- 
quently been a spokesman in creating 
public opinion for some movement to aid 
national rehabilitation. About the rail- 
roads he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“T do not believe that the people of 
the United States will surrender the 
transportation system they have built— 
the finest transportation system in the* 
world. Some method will be evolved 
which will utilize the railroads as an in- 
tegral part of the transportation system. 
I believe that during my lifetime and for 
many years to come the railroads will 
be the background of the transportation 
system. Some method of adequate credit 
will be afforded the roads so that they 
can do the task which the American peo- 
ple wants them to perform.” 

Sees Swing Back to Religion 

As for the Prohibition issue: Mr. Duf- 
field is not narrow-minded. As a po- 
litical issue he thinks it has been over- 
emphasized. There are many issues of 
greater importance. One of them is the 
constitutional rights of the citizen. <A 
banquet of Prudential superintendents at 
the Hotel Commodore one year—attend- 
ed by fifteen hundred or more Pruden- 
tial representatives—had as its keynote 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the necessity of its preservation. He 
had asked Martin Littleton, famous New 
York lawyer, to discuss the subject at 
length. It was one of the most inter- 
esting talks which Prudential fieldmen 
have heard at their annual banquets here 

But of much more importance than any 
political or social issue Mr. Duffield be- 
lieves that it is necessary for the coun- 
try to win back some of its spiritual 
values, and he feels that there is, and 
decidediy should be, a definite swing 
towards religion. 

Naturally, he was one of those express- 
ing extreme disgust with the jazz age. 
To his way of thinking the maintenance 
of the home and the integrity of the 
family are paramount if America is to 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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CONSIDER THE VARIOUS 
degrees of MAN POWER. Select a unit of energy as expended 
in the production of life insurance through the medium 
of —Organized Service— and what do we find? That it 
will produce and pay for one unit of $1000 of standard risk 
coverage every five minutes, and that the coverage in turn 


will produce to the beneficiary $6,690 over a period of 55 








years and 9 months! 
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THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City - CHickering 4-2384 
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Around the Table Conferences 
Growing in Popularity 


There are not so many large field con- 
ventions being held now as formerly. A 
definite trend in the business is in the 
direction of regional meetings, sometimes 
of small groups, the talks being informal, 
often merely conversational, without set 
speakers and everybody around the table 
participating in some form or other. 
These heart-to-heart experience talks in 
intimate setting of a small room have 
been productive of unusually good sales 
ideas and also training of value. 

The Travelers recently held a confer- 
ence of Canadian and New England 
managers—about twenty attending—the 
sessions being in the lobby of the Lord 
Jeffrey Hotel, Amherst, Mass. Chairs 
were arranged in the form of a ring and 
If. H. Armstrong, vice-president in 
charge of life insurance production, pre- 
sided, all of the talk being informal and 
without any one getting up when he 
spoke his piece. 

Atlantic City Convention of New 
England Mutual 


Another interesting field conference 
was that of the New England Mutual 
held last week in Atlantic City at Had- 
don Hall, President George Willard 
Smith, Vice-President George L. Hunt. 
Medical Director Harold M. Frost, and 
\ssistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Charles F. Collins coming from the home 
iffice. 

The conference was held in one of the 
smaller public rooms of the hotel and a 
picture of the gathering, showing its in- 
timate nature, is reproduced on this page. 
The conference lasted two days. Those 
attending it from Greater New York ter- 
ritory or its environ were Lathrop E. 
Baldwin, H. A. Schmidt, Isadore Fried, 
Stuart D. Warner, William H. Beers, 
W. H. King, Rodney Burr, C. Preston 


Dawson, Samuel A. Boyd and T. E. 
Hartman. Among others present were 
these: 


Ira S. Sawyer, Portland; Carl S. Nute, Man- 
chester, N. H.: A. C. Matthews, Rutland, Vt.; 

Frederick A. Peterson, Pittsfield, Mass. ; Clar- 
ence C, Horne, Springfield ; Kenneth L. ‘Morse, 
Worcester; W. B. Dawe, Salem; Paul O. Cur- 
tis, Robert W. Moore, Jr., Merle G. Summers 
and Harold P. Cooley, Boston; W. Watson 
House, Hartford; Robert C. Hunt, Providence ; 
W. A. Smalley, W. Moore and G. W. Hough- 
ton, Philadelphia ; John T. Shirley, W. M. Mil- 
ligan, Pittsburgh; H. P. Wickes, Syracuse; 
Robert P. B. Kidd, Rochester; C. A. Hinkley 
me Don R. Hinkley, Cc. & Fegley, Jr., Buffalo; 

-arle W. Sapp, Washington; . Savage, Jr., 
B altimore; Benjamin W. Davis, Richmond. 


President Smith’s Talk 


In his opening remarks at the New 
England Mutual’s Atlantic City confer- 

ce President George Willard Smith 
said in part: 

“Life insurance proved during 1931 to 
be the one absolutely dependable asset 
to which hundreds of thousands of men 
could hold with assurance. 

“When the need for financial help was 
most acute, whether through the death 
of a breadwinner, or through the shrink- 
age of security values, or through busi- 
ness troubles, life insurance was a source 
of . that never varied by as much as 

> dollar from the amount determined 
roel years before, when the policies 
were isued. 

“President Hoover’s Commission on 
Unemployment estimated that one hun- 
dred millions of dollars would be neces- 
sary to alleviate the hardships of our 
people this winter. And yet this private 
institution of life insurance, the product 
of individual initiative and sound busi- 
ness management, paid out to the needy 
and bereaved, during the one year just 
closed, the incomprehensible sum of two 
billions, six hundred millions of dollars, 
Or twenty-six times what the Hoover 
Commission hopes to raise. The sum paid 
last year was distributed at the rate of 


man has made. 
“For example, consider the death 
claims in our company for the year 1931: 


over eight and a half millions every 
working day. 
“On the basis of the liquidation value 


which our company paid to the bene- 
ficiary or estate of the insured at death. 
“Morever, if dividend refunds are tak- 
en into account, the net payment by 
the insured did not exceed 37% of the 
amount returned as a claim payment. 
“The value of the guarantee of both 
principal and interest, which can be ob- 
tained only through a life insurance 
policy, cannot be overstated. The pro- 
tection of the sum insured is effective 
immediately on the payment of the first 
premium, even though that premium in 
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General Agents Gathered About Tables in Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


at death of any investment, life insurance the sum total of the gross premiums 
policies almost invariably prove to be paid on these policies over their entire 
the best investments that the average duration was only 47% of the insurance 








MANAGERIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


If you have organizing ability and are 
willing to prove it, there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity in one of New York’s established 
agencies of a large mutual life insurance com- 


pany to participate in managerial work. 


A confidential interview will be arranged 


by addressing 
Box 1185 
The Eastern Underwriter 


110 Fulton Street New York 




















itself may not be more than 2% of the 


face of the policy. No one can question 
the value of such an investment, or the 
wisdom of maintaining policies in full 
force to secure such a return. 

“Has life insurance fallen in popular- 
ity? It has not! Life insurance has come 
to be one of America’s greatest economic 
assets. It has long been recognized as 
essential by the individual, but it is now 
looked on as a requisite by partnership 
and corporations, and banks encourage 
it as a favored additional collateral se- 
curity. The mathematical accuracy of le- 
gal reserve life insurance enables it to 
meet the present adverse conditions, as 
they have brought it safely through 
numerous depressions of the past cen- 
tury. 


Nation’s Greatest Stabilizer 


“The value-analist of the future will 
credit the life insurance salesmen of this 
country, and the Institution as a whole, 
with a contribution which has done more 
than any other one thing to stabilize our 
economic conditions. Without this gyro- 
scopic influence, the blows of constant 
economic pressure, in thousands of cases, 
could not have been withstood. Every 
agent should be proud of his calling!” 


Elimination of Fear . 


The theme of the New England Mu- 
tual’s meeting on the morning of the 
second day was The Elimination of 


Fear. 
Fear and knowledge seldom go to- 
gether. A child fears the dark while in 


its bedroom, although all the other rooms 
may be occupied by grown members of 
the family. A person lost in the woods 
may collapse from fear, but if he only 
knew there was a clear path a few feet 
away he would immediately grow confi- 
dent. People are fearful as never before 
about their investments and the future, 
but as they become more acquainted with 
the safety of insurance they will no long- 
er be fearful. Therefore, in the world 
of economics and finance, insurance is 
the eliminator of fear. An agent should 
not be afraid to approach any one on a 
mission of selling insurance because 
when he enters his office with the 
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strength and resources of the insurance 
company behind him he is really in the 
position of a poker player who holds a 
full house. (The last statement was 
made to the convention by Robert W. 
Moore, Jr., of the Home Office agency.— 
Editor’s Note.) A statement by Charles 
A. Hinkley of Buffalo is that as ig- 
norance is the basis of fear knowledge 
will make every man free and independ- 
ent. ; 
During the course of the discussion 
several books on the subject were rec- 
ommended to the conference to be read 
later as being apropos. Names of these 
books are “Every Man a King,” “Con- 
quest of Fear” and “Magnificent Obses- 
sion.” The latter is a novel. 

One of the general agents gave the 
Atlantic City conference an argument 
which sold a banker. It is in the form 
of a question, reading: “Would you wor- 
ry if you knew every night that no mat- 
ter what your withdrawal of deposits 
might be the bank wound up the day 
with more money than it had in the 
morning?” Continuing the interrogator 
said: “Well, that’s the case with a life 
insurance company. Its resources are 
constantly increasing.” 

What W. H. Beers Got Out of 
the Convention 

William H. Beers, general agent, Em- 
pire State Building, New York (a recent 
addition to the New England Mutual's 
production family), asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter what he got out of the 
Convention, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer : ; 

“The New England Mutual’s regional 
conference at Atlantic City was prolific 
in sales ideas, and one of the best I 
heard came from General Agent C. A. 
Hinkley of Buffalo to the effect that life 
insurance relieves obligations already in- 
curred. When in buying life insurance 
one assumes an obligation of about 3% 
there is an immediate relief of a 97% ob- 
ligation. It is a mistake to think that 
lite insurance is a burden instead of in 
reality being the yoke which carries the 
burden. ee 

“A simple way to illustrate this is to 
note a picture of a Chinaman carrying 
across his shoulders a device which has 
on each end a bucket of water—a fre- 
quent sight seen in the Orient. The 
wooden yoke itself is not heavy, but the 
water is. The Chinaman is not burdened. 
Carrying out the simile, life insurance 
protection is the yoke which furnishes 
relief from the burden while carrying it. 

“This thought of Mr. Hinkley’s that 
life insurance is not an obligation but 
merely a means of relieving people of 
obligations already incurred is good. 

“The present economic situation has 
demonstrated that life insurance is the 
best product there is, the most reliable, 
the one with the fewest fluctuations and 
the one in the greatest demand. Many, 
many billions have been lost in the de- 
pression. Property losses and other phy- 
sical values in this vacuum can be re- 
placed by life insurance. No one doubts 
that we have the best market for the 
best commodity in the world. All we 
have to do is to find people who have 
income. 

“The scope and variety of this market 
of ours is tremendous. Life insurance 
agents can shift from one type of mar- 
ket to another. Agents who have been 
selling in a field which is weak financial- 
ly can go to one which is strong. While 
one industry goes back another may go 
ahead. The one with the least purchas- 
ing power can be temporarily passed up 
while the agent concentrates in a field 
where there is greater buying power. In- 
telligent agents succeed in discovering 
and cultivating the right markets.” 





WALTER H. INGRAM DEAD 


Walter H. Ingram, 72 vears old, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., who had been with the Lin- 
coln National Life home office force 
since the company was founded, died re- 
cently in a hospital. Death was sudden 
from cerebral hemorrhage. He was ac- 
tive until his illness. He was born in 
New York and for some years was a 
civil engineer with the Erie Railroad. He 
is survived by four daughters and three 
sons. 


Helmsman of The Prudential 


(Continued from Page 5) 


continue that pre-eminence which has 
made America a model and has added 
to its international influence. In forces 
which contribute to the security of the 
home and those in it none is more im- 
portant than life insurance; and he 
therefore is insistent in his talks to 
agents that they must fulfill their trust 
in this regard; protect the public with 
as much insurance as the public should 
take out; and then keep the policies on 
the books. Mr. Duffield has rarely made 
a talk to a large field meeting without 
talking most impressively about conser- 
vation. With him conservation is a re- 
ligion. 
Agents Must Have Character 

For an agent to appreciate his duty to 
clientele he must have among principal 
requisites that of character. Superintend- 
ents of the Prudential are asked in hir- 
ing new men to impress upon them a 
proper view of the life insurance busi- 
ness, which is not only what life insur- 
ance will do for the family and home and 
business but also to illustrate how in- 
surance stabilizes the life of the Amer- 
ican people. With that picture in his 
mind the agent of conscience and char- 
acter will be positively unhappy if he 
does not give adequate insurance protec- 
tion. Surrounding the agent are evi- 
dences of the poverties and handicaps 
which result from lack of insurance or 
under-insurance. There is no business 
in the world where the people in it can 
point as can insurance men to so many 
examples of homes, careers and_ busi- 
ness wrecked by lack of foresight. A 
conscientious insurance agent regards 
lapsation with a spirit something akin 
to horror. He knows what lapsation 
means. Therefore, he will do his best 
to keep insurance intact. 
Growing Popularity of Monthly Income 


In discussing trends of insurance 


growing out of the slump, Mr. Duffield 
said: 

“The appeal of investment insurance 
has been strengthened, but in the long 
run the change which will come in in- 
surance is the realization of the aver- 
age man that he is under-insured; that 
in carrying out his own plans he must 
lean on insurance more and more. 


“One feature which has unconsciously 


revolutionized insurance is the monthly 
income policy. It really gives a man a 
correct measure of his insurance in 
terms understandable to him. When a 
man buys a $1,000 policy he thinks of 
the thousand dollars. It may scem con- 
siderable. But if he has a monthly in- 
come in mind the amount of the invest- 
ment looks small and he will, therefore, 
buy larger sized policies. This will re- 
sult in very wide expansion of the busi- 
ness. It is the income which is really 
important; not the lump sum. Monthly 
income insurance is growing and will 
help insurance come into its own in that 
it will make the public turn to it to ac- 
complish what it wants done and can 
get done in no other way.” 


Civic, Professional and Club 
Associations 


Mr. Duffield is a member of the 
American Bar Association; New Jersey 
State Bar Association; Lawyers Club of 
Essex County (of which he was once 
president); New Jersey Chamber of 
Commerce; and of these clubs: Prince- 
ton, National Republican, Century Asso- 
ciation (New York City); Nassau 
(Princeton); Essex County Country 
Club, South Orange Field and Newark 
Athletic and Essex Club, Newark. He 
was a member of the board of managers, 
New Jersey State Reformatory. 

His brothers are Howard Duffield, dis- 
tinguished clergyman and educator, and 
Henry G. Duffield, who recently retired 
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as treasurer of Princeton University, 
which position he held for many years. 
His son, Dickinson C. Duffield, is a 
brother-in-law of Mrs. H. H. Armstrong, 
whose husband is vice-president of the 
Travelers in charge of life insurance pro- 
duction, 


Collects Currier and Ives Prints 


Among the diversions of Mr. Duffield 
which have recently given him most 
pleasure is that of collecting Currier and 
Ives prints. From 1847 until some time 
in the ’70’s there appeared the Currier 
and Ives lithographs of American scenes, 
done in vivid colorings, and they now 
constitute a graphic illustration of the 
real domestic and recreative life of the 
country for the period they depicted. 
Country scenes painted by an artist 
named Palmer are among the best of 
these lithographs. 

_Mr. Dufheld is a believer in conven- 
tions, not only because of the stimulus 
they give the field force, but also be- 
cause of the links of friendship formed. 
Camaraderie has meant much to him. He 
has always been loyal to and treasured 
friendships. 

As will be seen from this sketch of 
Mr. Duffield the Prudential with its 
thousands of representatives has a leader 
whose instincts are for the preservation 
of those things which have made Amer- 
ica great. They are instincts which have 
been developed from a cultural boyhood, 
and long experience in the world of law, 
insurance, finance, and sociology in the 
best sense of the word—that sociological 
research which has as its goal greater 
and surer contentment for the nation. 





PROVIDENT MEET IN FLORIDA 


President Linton and Other Executives 
Attend General Agent’s Convention: 
Clancy D. Connell Presides 


A comprehensive program was prepared 
for the annual convention of the General 
Agents’ Association of the Provident Mu- 
tual, held this week at the Vinoy Park 
Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. All phases of 
agent activity were discussed, the theme 
of the convention being “Agency Build- 
ing in 1932.” Clancy D. Connell, of Wells 
& Connell, New York City, president of 
the association, presided at most of the 
sessions. 

On the opening day’s program (Mon- 
day) were a number of the Provident’s 
chief executives: President M. A. Linton, 
Vice-Presidents Edward W. Marshall 
and F, Phelps Todd, Medical Director 
Charles H. Willits, M. D. and Manager 
of Agencies Franklin C. Morss. Among 
the other speakers of the week were 
Graham C. Wells of Wells & Connell, 
New York City; Louis F. Paret, general 
agent, Philadelphia; Nelson A. White, 
Agency Department; Abner A. Heald, 
Milwaukee, vice-president of the associa- 
tion; Charles A. Tushingham, education- 
al supervisor; and Malcolm L. Williams 
and Walter D. Cross, assistant managers 
of agencies. 

In addition to general sessions there 
were a number of group meetings. The 
annual General Agents’ Association Ban- 
quet was held at the hotel last evening. 





CERF AGENCY EXPANDS 





Fidelity Mutual Organization is Increas- 
ing Man-Power; Adds Two New 
Branch Offices 

L. A. Cerf Jr., manager for the Fidelity 
Mutual in New York City, recently inter- 
viewed more than 300 men in order to 
secure some good agency material for 
his organization. He has enlisted the 
services of fifteen agents and will prob- 
ably take on more. 

The agency recently added two addi- 
tional sub-agencies, the Larmaz Agency 
Inc., in the Bronx, and McDaniel, Cloud 
& Maeser, 15 Gold Street. This makes 
a total of four branches which the Cerf 
Agency controls in the city. 
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PRODUCTION 
PRINCIPLES 


The Connecticut Mutual, one of the first life insurance 
companies in America to publish an Educational 
Course for its representatives, now announces “Pro- 
duction Principles”, a preliminary outline of practical 
sales training to help the new man get into production 
quickly. . . . Full explanation for use of the Company’s 
visual sales presentations are given. ... For more 
advanced study, there is the Company’s comprehensive 
sales training plan, “The A B C of Sales Results”. . . 

Both training plans are copyrighted and are prepared 
for the exclusive use of Connecticut Mutual repre- 
sentatives. . . . Current sales training material appears 


monthly in our salesmen’s magazine, ConMuTopics. 
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R.S. Edwards to Manage 
Merged Aetna Agencies 


WILL MOVE TO 110 E. 42ND ST. 


Edwards Agency and That of H. C. 
Hubbell Locate There; Hubbell 
Plans Personal Production 





The Aetna Life is putting into effect 
a reorganization of its agencies in the 
mid-town section of New York City with 
changes just announced by Vice-Presi- 





R. S. EDWARDS 
dent K. A. Luther, affecting the agency 
offices at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue and at 


110 East 42nd Street. 


k. S. Edwards, who has been general 
agent at the Vanderbilt Avenue office 
since July 1, 1930, will take over the 


business now handled by the Forty-sec- 
ond Street office. The resignation of 
H. C. Hubbell, general agent at 110 EF. 
Forty-second Street, becomes effective 
March 15 at which time all business con- 
ducted by that office will be transferred 
to the R. S. Edwards agency, which or- 
ganization will move into the Forty-sec- 
ond Street offices. 

Edwards Started in Group Department 

Mr. Edwards’ long and successful ex- 
perience with the Aetna Life makes the 
expansion of his activities a particularly 
promising arrangement. He was gradu- 
ated trom Dartmouth in 1913 and be- 
came associated with the Aetna Life in 
1915 as a group representative. Inter- 
rupting his business career from 1917 to 
1919 to become an army officer during 
the War, he returned to the Aetna Life 
in 1919 as home office representative cov- 
ering the New England territory for the 
group department. 

A few months later Mr. Edwards be- 
came associated with the Boston agency 
under Vice-President K. A. Luther, who 
was general agent at Boston at that 
time. In 1921 he went to the home 
office and was made assistant secretary 
of the group department. He was elect- 
ed secretary of that department in 1924. 

Because of his outstanding record in 
sales promotion management, in organi- 
zation work, and his desire to engage in 
field work, Mr. Edwards was appointed 
general agent in November, 1925, when 
the partnership of Edwards & Baker, 
general agents at Detroit, was created by 
Mr. Luther. 

On July 1, 1930, Mr. Edwards was ap- 
pointed general agent at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, succeeding Dewey R. Mason, 
who went to the home office as assistant 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Ed- 
wards has developed splendid results, 
building his organization and his volume 
in a substantial way. Indicative of Mr 
Edwards’ work is the fact that he has 
just been awarded the President’s Tro- 
phy for leading all other agencics in the 
Eastern region during 1931. 

The company will continue the Van- 
derbilt Avenue agency and will make a 


later announcement of plans concerning 
that office. 

Mr. Hubbell plans to devote his time 
exclusively to the writing of annuities, a 
field in which he has long been keenly 
interested. 





BUFFALO SALES CONGRESS 





Up-State Cities Combine; Maurice Tabor 
Chairman; James Whitmore and 
Clay Hamlin in Charge 

The life Buffalo, 
Rochester and other cities in northern 
New York State are planning for a big 
combined sales congress to be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on Friday, 
May 13. Rochester life underwriters 
have indicated that there will be a dele- 
gation from that city of at least 250 and 
other near-by communities will also be 
largely represented. 

James Whitmore Clay Hamlin 
have been appointed to arrange the pro- 


underwriters of 


and 


gram, under the general direction of 
Maurice Tabor, chairman for the con- 
gress. Charles Pierce has been named 


chairman of attendance and James Cam- 
eron is chairman of publicity. Further 
plans for the congress will be announced 
shortly. 


CAN’T TOUCH INSURANCE 





Bank Fails to Seize Proceeds From 
Policy on Embezzling Officer Who 
Committed Suicide 

The proceeds of insurance policies on 
the life of Tom King, late official of 
the American National Bank of Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma, cannot be seized by the 
bank as restitution for money embezzled, 
the Supreme Court of that state has 
held. The policies were then paid to the 
wife and children. 

King, who had been a bank examiner 
and banker for a number of years be- 
fore becoming affiliated with the Okmul- 
gee bank, confessed to a $220,000 em- 
bezzlement in May of 1929. The same 
day he shot himself to death in his au- 
tomobile. 

The missing money was never found 
and the bank attempted partial recovery 
through the insurance funds, on the 
grounds that King had paid his insur- 
ance premiums with the money stolen 
from the bank. The insurance amount- 
ed to $95,000. The Supreme Court found 
that it was not proved that the premi- 
ums had been paid from bank funds and 
that it rather seemed the embezzled 
money had gone in speculation in oil 
leases and on the board of trade. 


GREAT REPUBLIC-SUN MERGER 





Will Have Home Offices in Both Los 
Angeles and Oklahoma City; Op- 
erate as Great Republic 

Organization details of the 
merging of the Great Republic Life of 
Los Angeles and the Sun Life of Okla- 
homa City, through the purchase of con- 
trolling interest in the former by a group 
of stockholders in the latter, have been 
completed. The company will operate as 
the Great Republic with home offices in 
Los Angeles and Oklahoma City. 

T. J. McComb, former president of the 
Sun, becomes president of the merged 
organization with the following official 
staff: W. H. Savage, formerly with the 
Great Republic; Green H. Dale, former- 
ly vice-president ,and agency director of 
the Sun, and T. M. McComb, former 
vice-president and actuary of the Sun, 
as vice-presidents of the organization; 
T. H. White, formerly treasurer of the 
Sun, secretary; and A. Apple, treasurer. 
T. M. McComb is also actuary of the 
new combination, with George A. Hen- 
shaw of Oklahoma City general counsel. 
In addition to the officers the directing 
board includes Harry M. Prandell of Los 
Angeles, Arthur White, Elijah S. Sulli- 
van, L. E. Smith, C. Guy Anderson, W. 
H. Savage, R. T. Nourse and Hubert L. 
Bolen of Oklahoma City. 
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Another Forward Step 


Company Issues New Preliminary Training Course: 


‘Production Principles." 


Will Pave the Way for Later 


Study of "The A, B, C of Sales Results" 


The Fraser Agency 


of 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


149 Broadway, New York City 
J. M. Fraser, General Agent 


H. J. Ransom and J. F. Toomey, Associate General Agents 


A. R. Fraser 
E. W. Gunther 


Agency Managers 


A. L. Sullivan 


H. C. Hunken 
C. W. Smith 


Earl C. Heap, Full-Time Production Manager 


Charles E. Genther, 


Manager Uptown Office, 


1440 Broadway 


Earl K. Haag, 
Manager Bridgeport, Conn. Office, 
886 Main Street 
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Drafting Committee to 

Frame N.A.L.U. Changes 
APPOINTED AT MID-YEAR MEET 
Chicago Association Gives Big Luncheon 


to Trustees; Holgar J. Johnson 
Elected to Board 





The question of changing the organi- 
zation structure of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters so as to 
permit state associations to join the body 
was discussed at some length at the 
National midyear meetings, held last 
week at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. The 
matter was referred to a drafting com- 
mittee which will adopt resolutions per- 
mitting state association affiliation and 
send copies to member associations and 
ex-presidents of the National Association 
for their consideration. All will have the 
opportunity to study the matter before 
it is presented for action at the San 
Francisco convention in August. 

It was decided, however, that no 
change will be effective until 1933, so that 
considerable thought can be given the 
subject by all interested in the affairs 
of the National Association. The formu- 
lated resolution may be amended before 
that time, if desired. 

The Chicago meetings were well at- 
tended. The trustees met on Friday fol- 
lowing a big luncheon which was ten- 
dered them by the Chicago Association 
at the Sherman Hotel. The speakers at 
this affair, which drew an attendance of 
500, were President Elbert Storer and 
Managing Director Roger B. Hull of the 
National Association. Sixty local asso- 
ciations were represented at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, which 
was held Saturday. 

\mong the developments of the meet- 
ines were the election of Holgar T 
Tohnson, Penn Mutual general agent of 
Pittsburgh, to the board of trustees to 
succeed E. B. Hamlin of Clevelard, whoce 
term has exvired. An advisory nomi- 
nating committee was also appointed. to 
he headed bv Seaborn T. Whatley. Aetna 
Life general agent of Chicago and for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion. Much interest was shown in the 


WINS E. R. HARDY PRIZE 





Richard A. Warner, Occidental Life Em- 
ploye, Wins Award of Insurance 
Institute of America 

\ life insurance home office employe 
has won the Edward Rochie Hardy 
Prize, available for the first time this 
year. Sometime ago the Insurance In- 
stitute of America received a sum of 
money from various sources, the income 
from which was to be used as the Hardy 


Prize. 
The winner is Richard A.- Warner of 
Los Angeles, Calif., a graduate of Stan- 


ford University in the Department of 
Military Science. He is now employed 
as policy change supervisor with the Oc- 
cidental Life in Los Angeles. Mr. War- 
ner is an associate member of the In- 
stitute, having completed the Life Course 
in 1931 receiving his Final Certificate 
magna cum laude. He has recently sub- 
mitted a Thesis on “Special Settlement 
\vreements” in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for becoming a Fellow. 
In making the award, the Educational 
ommittee of the Institute with whom 
decision rested desired to take into 
onsideration other qualities besides ex- 
cllence in scholarship. After consulta- 
ion it was decided to judge the candi- 
lates according to their standing in re- 
gard to: (1) character, (2) business 
bearing, (3) executive ability, (4) per- 
sonality, and (5) promise of future use- 
fulness. The candidates judged were the 
three students in each branch of the In- 
stitute work who had obtained the high- 
est average marks for the entire course. 
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CARROLL H. JONES ELECTION 

Carroll H. Jones, Fidelity Mutual man- 
ager in South Carolina, has been elected 
President of the newly formed Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Columbia, S. C. 


N ow Vico-Presidents 
Of Union Central Life 


HARDCASTLE AND DR. MUHLBERG 








Former Worked With Noted British Ac- 
tuaries Before Coming to U. S.; Lat- 
ter Well-Known in Medical Circles 

FE. E. Hardcastle, actuary, Union Cen- 
tral, has been elected vice-president and 
actuary of that company, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Muhlberg, medical director, has 
been elected vice-president and medical 
director. Mr. Hardcastle has been thir- 
ty-four years with the company and for 
a quarter of a century has been actuary 
and a member of the board. A native 
of New Zealand he is a graduate of the 
University of New Zealand. Leaving 
college he became a clerk in that coun- 
try’s government insurance department. 
In 1894 he went to London and worked 
with noted consulting actuaries, also 
serving on the staff of the British Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. In 1898 he went with 
the Union Central. His engaging per- 
sonality and wide range of friendships. 
as well as his scientific and technical 
equipment, have made him an outstand- 
ing figure. 

Dr. Muhlberg has been with the com- 





pany twenty-five years; medical direc- 
tor for more than a decade. A native 
of Cincinnati he was graduated from 


Ohio Medical College in 1897; later he 
traveled studying in clinics of Berne, 
Vienna and Berlin, and served on medi- 
cal faculties of Harvard and University 
of Cincinnati. He was president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors 1929-30; was president of the 
Cincinnati Heart Council; and has spoken 
often on the radio. In Mav. 1930. he 
was appointed a member of the Cincin- 


nati Board of Health by Mayor Wilson. 


plans which were discussed for the San 
Francisco convention. It was reported 
that the San Francisco Association is 
showing a fine spirit in preparing for 
the convention and has doubled its mem- 
bership, partly as the result of a ten 
weeks’ training course recently given. 


NEW EQUITABLE OF IOWA POLICY 
The Equi-conomist on Modified Whole 
Life Plan in $5,000 and 
$10,000 Units 

The Equitable Life of lowa has 
brought out a new policy known as the 
“Equi-conomist” on the modified Whole 
Life plan with change in premium rate 
at the end of three years? The policy 
recognizes, the company says, the pres- 
ent day need for maximum permanent 
protection at minimum cost. It will be 
issued in units of $5,000 or more. At 
age 35 a $5,000 policy costs $94.85 for the 
first three years and $132.80 in subse- 
quent years. 

SUES INTER-SOUTHERN 

Suit to compel the Inter-Southern Life 
of Louisville to repurchase from. the 
Missouri State Life securities with a face 
value of more than $2,000,000 according 
to what is claimed to be the terms of a 
contract of sale made in May, 1930, has 
been: filed in St. Louis Circuit Court by 
Harvey H. Sims, St. Louis contractor, 
who holds 300 shares of Missouri State 


* stock. 





J. H. Jefferies, agency secretary of the 
Penn Mutual, has reached home after a 
month’s visit to agencies in the com- 
pany’s western and Pacific coast terri- 
tory. At each agency a conference was 
held with the general agent and a meet- 
ing with the agents, at which time control 
and sales problems were discussed. At 
Denver Mr. Jefferies addressed the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. At Salt Lake 
City he was the guest of the Managers’ 
Association and of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. At Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Spokane the Underwrit- 
ers’ Associations were his hosts. 
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NYNL 
Pension Bonds 
Sinee 1925 


WNL fieldmen have been equipped with 
Pension Bonds since 1925. Fully familiar 
with this type of contract they were in a posi- 
tion from the beginning of the depression to 
cash in on the public’s interest in safe in- 


vestments issued and guaranteed by life 


The Pension Bond, unique when first an- 
nounced, is now familiar to the representa- 
tives of many progressive life insurance com- 
panies, although not always called by that 
name. Each unit provides a life income of $10 
per month, ten years certain, to begin at 
maturity, which may be age 55, 60, or 65, and 
a death benefit of $1,000 for each $10 of 
monthly income. The Company issues simi- 
lar contracts without the death benefit. 
are known as Guaranteed Income 


. i ills : iia 
Superior selling equipment for presenting 


these forms is a feature of NYNL service. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effichency 


“We saw the other 


Keeping day an item in a 
On The sales magazine, de- 
Subject voted to a trade to- 


tally unlike  insur- 
ance,” says the Door Knob of the Wells 
& Connell Agency in New York City. 
“This was a suggestion that we go into 
a man’s office to talk the selling of our 
product; and to talk nothing else. 

“Tf we allow any subject of great gen- 
eral interest, such as the well known 
depression, or politics, or graft or any 
such matter to become the first subject 
of conversation, the chances are good 
that our time will be up before we get 
the prospect around to the subject of 
protection. Having used up as much 
time as he could afford to in general 
discussion, Mr. Prospect will duck any 
private business because of a sudden 
realization that he is ‘too busy,’ and 
your presentation of life insurance will 
await some other day. It is not un- 
likely that many of our contacts are 
unfruitful because we permit ourselves 
to be drawn aside from the main sub- 
ject, into bayous of pleasant but un- 
profitable conversation.” 


* * * 

Here are some 

Tips worthwhile sugges- 
From tions from P._ F. 

P. F. Sheedy Sheedy, Reliance Life 


general agent of 
Pittsburgh who has written an applica- 
tion weekly for more than nineteen 
years: 

Arrange your approach so that you 
will not be considered an intruder and 
so that you will be always welcome. 
There is a time and place for every- 
thing. If your prospect is busy or there 
is some interference, exit gracefully and 
try to arrange a time to meet him that 
will be convenient for both of you. Some 
prospects don’t like to be “bothered” in 
their offices and others resent home calls. 
Don’t intrude! Find out about these 
things beforehand and you'll avoid short, 
antagonistic interviews. 

Everybody is different according to his 
nature, and therefore it is necessary to 
make some advance study of your pros- 
pect before you call. Know something 
about his condition in life, his hobbies, 
his interests, and needs for insurance, 
and you'll have something to talk about 
when you meet him face to face. 

The usual instruction to salesmen is 


“=~ GETTERS(-3 


to prepare the night before for the next 
day’s work. That’s all right as far as 
it goes, but there is a lot of opportunity 
for interference on that “night before” 
. . . unexpected callers, a bridge game, 
or a demand to go to the movies. Let’s 
be modern! You don’t want a clock, 
these days, that you have to wind every 
day. You want one that will run at least 
eight days without winding or an electric 
clock that runs continuously. I en- 
deavor to “wind up” for my work a week 
in advance on a quiet Sunday after- 
noon at home. 
* * * 


Why does an agent 


Contracts sometimes drop his 
From newly acquired pol- 
Contacts icyholder like the 


proverbial “Hot po- 
tato”? asks Agency Items of the Equit- 
able Society. Does he forget that he 
has done that person a genuine service? 
Does he feel an obligation to the policy- 
holder which is embarrassing him? If 
so, he lacks a true concept of the serv- 
ice rendered by the great institution of 
life insurance. 

If he has delivered a policy which is 
needed by his client he has every reason 
to be proud of his accomplishment. And 
it is his opportunity as well as his obliga- 
tion to service that client until the ma- 
turity of the contract. Consider some of 
the advantages to the agent of a close 
personal contact with his policyholders. 

1. It will reduce his lapses and increase his 
remuneration, 

2. It will improve the attitude of the public 
toward life insurance in general, and to- 
ward the agent and the company in par- 
ticular. 

3. It will increase his opportunities for secur- 
ing more business from his old policy- 
holders. 

4. It will establish his clients as “centers of 
influence”—the finest source for new pro- 
spects. 

During the first year there are sev- 
eral occasions when an agent has a valid 
reason for calling on a policyholder. The 
most important of these occasions is at 
the delivery of the policy to resell and 
explain the benefits. Effective calls can 
be made before the age change, before 
the first anniversary of the policy, when 
a change in the policyholder’s situation 
occurs, etc. These calls are extremely 
important and will adequately repay the 
agent for the time and effort expended. 
The contacts he makes will directly affect 
the number of contracts he writes. 





TOP-NOTCHERS 


Bankers Life Salesmen Who Have Achieved Success 
Through Consecutive Qualification in Our 
Highest Honor Organization 











J. M. KEPLAR 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


PRESIDENT’S PREMIER CLUB 
1927 - 1928 - 1929 - 1930 - 1931 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 






Des Moines, Iowa 





1931 VERMONT FIGURES 


J. F. EDGERTON PRESIDENT 
James F. Edgerton of Trenton has 
been elected president of the agents’ 
association of the Central New Jersey 
agency of the Provident Mutual. 


Life insurance written in Vermont 
during 1931 totalled $38,453,452, a net loss 
of $2,832,216 as compared with 1930, ac- 
cording to figures prepared by the state’s 
Department of Banking and Insurance. 
More than 48,750 policies were written. 





AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
WITH A NEW APPEAL 


I HE origin and organization of this Company is such that it possesses excep’ 
tional and permanent interest for a wide class of insurance buyers—both 
individual and group. 


Doors stand open to the Union Labor Life agent, giving him an unequalled 
opportunity for continued profitable production. 


i Gee the Union Labor Life agent has a unique opportunity to build his 
production, aided as he is by Home Office and field co-operation in selling 


and by desirable policy forms and features that include WAIVER AND IN- 
COME DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY. 


WRITE FOR AGENCY PROPOSITION 
THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Incorporated 1871 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 9° VIRGINIA 





THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 


Bradford H. Walker, 
President. 
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ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct 


contract 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 


156 Fifth Avenue 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


@ synonym for 


QUALITY ano EXCELLENCE 
LIFE INSURANCE 











FOUR AGENCIES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


T. R. FELL, General Agent THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Building 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 

20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 

NEW YORK NEW YORK 
HERBERT N. FELL, General Agent SACKERMAN & LEWIS 

Pershing Square Building , Genera | Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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No Dull Lapses Halt Momentum 
Of McNamara Sales Congress 


Versatile Cast of Speakers Hold Close Attention of Members 
of Guardian Life Agency; Ten-Day Sales Program 


Outlined; 


Most of the meetings sponsored by 
the John C. McNamara Organization of 
the Guardian Life in New York City are 
notable for their spirited momentum, a 
characteristic which keeps the audiences 
completely absorbed. The all-day sales 
congress held by the organization on 
Monday at the Park Central Hotel was 
no exception. Manager McNamara had 
enlisted the services of a versatile cast 
of speakers who were able to hold the 
members in their seats until a gavel de- 
clared the congress adjourned. 

There was, for instance, on the pro- 
gram, a banker—Harvey Weeks, assist- 
ant vice-president of the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust; an attorney—Denis 
B. Maduro, counsel for the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City; 
a professor—James Elton Bragg, direc- 
tor of the New York University life in- 
surance training course; a star salesman 

Lawrence E. Simon of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual; a football coach, John F. 
(“Chick”) Meehan, in addition to mem- 
bers of the McNamara Organization. 

Enthusiasm was engendered at the 
start by a talented accordian player and 
by the witty remarks of the chairman of 
the day, Walter E. Knowlton, who got 
the meeting going at 9 o’clock sharp. A 
large percentage of the agency’s 120 odd 
members were then in their seats.. The 
first speaker was Mr. Weeks, who talked 
on “Obtaining Policies for Audit and 
\nalysis,” and he held the attention of 
all for one and a half hours. His ad- 
dress in dig rested form will appear in next 
week’s edition of this paper. 


Maduro on Property Rights 


The property rights of a life insurance 
contract were explained in intelligent 
manner by Mr. Maduro. In opening his 
remarks he commented on the lack of 
common sense in the sales procedure of 
many agents. “They speak to prospects, 
rather than talk with them; that is, they 
oftentimes act as though they are telling 
prospects what to do,” he said. “Try 
to be conversational in the interview and 
let the prospect do more talking. Your 
problem is learning how to draw him out 
and get him talking and giving you in- 
formation about himself. A purchaser 
is interested in an article only to the 
extent that it meets some need of his. 


“Chick” Meehan on Program 


Must you not present your ideas from 
his point of view?” 

Mr. Maduro urged the agents to pay 
more attention to discussion of the ben- 
eficiary in their interviews. They have 
many rights which policyholders do not 
always understand. And long delays in 
settlement of an estate can oftentimes be 
frustrated if beneficiaries are carefully 
designated when policies are originally 
written. It was emphasized that where 
there is no named beneficiary policies 
proceeds are usually subject to heavy 
shrinkage. Among the things which eat 
into the principal are claims of creditors, 
administrative costs of distribution, taxes 
and possibility of litigation. If the agent 
has thorough knowledge of these things, 
Mr. Maduro said, he can frame a beauti- 
ful trust approach which is bound to 
arouse interest. 

Balfe on Reinstatement 

Cogent tips on the reinstatement of 
policies were given by the last morning 
speaker, John T. Balfe, assistant man- 
ager of the McNamara Organization. 
“Why tell policyholders always about 
their days of grace?” Mr. Balfe said. 
“Why not teach them that they have a 
definite due date and get them in the 
habit of paying premiums regularly. If 
your policyholders run into financial 
troubles, help them, of course, in every 
way possible. If possible, put their pre- 
miums on a different basis, or as a last 
resort, give them an extension. Part 
of the agent’s job is helping policyhold- 
ers keep their insurance in force. Most 
lapses, experience tells us, are due to 
carelessness and this can be overcome.’ 

Mr. Balfe suggested that agents tell 
policyholders who intend to lapse policies 
that they be sure and tell their wives of 
their decision. “Or, tell a man that you 
will write a letter to his wife advising 
her that her benefits have been termi- 
nated, and that may bring him around 
to looking at the matter in a different 
light.” 

Ten Day Program Outlined 

Following Mr. Balfe the meeting was 
adjourned for luncheon, after which John 
C. McNamz ira, manager, gave a short 
inspiring talk, outlining the ten points of 
a ten-day sales program. He pointed 
out that the main purpose of this ten- 


NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that evervbody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE TNSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 


FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with — 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 





days’ concentrated effort is to help the 
men formulate better working habits, to 








get taem working on a system which 
they will be reluctant to stop. During 
each of the ten days the agents will put 
Me intensive effort to get maximum re- 
sults and will turn in a detailed report 
daily of their activities. 

Mr. McNamara stressed the fact that 
this concentrated effort was not a pledge 
to him as much as a pledge for the 
agents to make to themselves, an op- 
portunity for them to see what ‘they can 
accomplish when they give of their best. 


Prescribe Exactly 


No doctor would offer the 
same prescriptions to all of his 
patients. An agent too should 
be able to choose from a wide 
variety of contracts in order to 
make his economic prescrip- 
tions exact. 


Tips From J. E. Bragg 


James Elton Bragg, the first afternoon 
speaker, in one of his thoughtful ad- 
dresses, gave many usable tips. Among 


them were the following: 
“Whenever you make a call and the FIDELITY OFFERS THAT 
prospect isn’t in, talk to someone else VARIETY 


at his office. Give yourself an oppor- 
tunity to practice a little cold canvass- 
ing and make the time spent count for 
something. 

“Always attempt to make a man feel 
his need for life insurance. By feeling, 
I mean not only intellectually but emo- 
tionally. Men will act when they are 
emotionally aroused. 


Policy forms to suit modern 
needs; Low Rate Life, Family 
Income and the famous “In- 
come for Life” which Fidelity 
originated. Disability benefits 

“Picture the security of the life insur- —income and waiver of pre- 
ance institution today. Make men pros- mium. Accidental death bene- 
pects realize that insurance is the only ‘ ‘ 
lventensnt att wich tox cntenet fe oh. fits. Back of its contracts is a 

record of more than half a 


ways worth 100 cents on the dollar. Let 
them know about your c any’s invest- ° ~ 
v about your company’s invest century of fair dealing. 


ments, stressing the fact that there 
are sO many reinforcements that they 
are bound to be safe. Bring out how 
companies have such a large inflow of 
cash they seldom if ever have to sell any 
of their assets. Consequently, it is the 
tendency of their -securities always to 
grow. 

“If a carefully prepared investment ap- 
proach doesn’t appeal, try closing a man 
on the family appeal. Do not be afraid 
to appear ridiculous in discussing inti- 
mate details of the home. If a man can 
be persuaded to do the noble thing at 
a profit, it’ s certainly a good proposition 
for him.” 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presuent 


“f [issu MUTUAL LIFE 











The advantages of agents being identi- 
(Continued on Page 19) 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


For 1932 


in your business 

in your company 
in your agency 

in your ability 

in your opportunity 
in your future 

in your self 


INCORPORATED—1844 
EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS OF SERVICE 
To Policyholders and Their Beneficiaries 
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No Chicago Debate Over 
Low Cost Insurance 


PATTERSON GAVE 


Simon Accepts, But Eubank Sees No 
Gainful End in Public Controversy; 
Exchange of Telegrams 


INVITATION 








Following publication in insurance 
newspapers of articles on low cost in- 
surance, the authors being Leon Gilbert 
Simon and Gerald A. Eubank, prominent 
New York insurance men, Simon calling 
selling emphasis on this insurance a 
menace, which Eubank denied, President 
\lexander E. Patterson of the Chicago 
Life Underwriters’ Association invited 
the New Yorkers to debate the subject 
before the Chicago Life Underwriters 
Association this month. Simon accepted; 
Eubank turned the invitation down. The 
correspondence—in the form of tele- 
erams—was given out this week. The 
wires follow: 

President Patterson to Messrs. Simon 

and Eubank: 
Chicago, Feb. 29. 

Through the insurance journals you 
have attacked the so-called cut-rate life 
insurance contracts while this week’s 
journals contain an article by Gerald A. 
Eubank defending the practice. Believ- 
ing that an open debate of the whole 
idea with all its ramifications would be 
most interesting and instructive to the 
life insurance fraternity nationally, as 
well as for the good of the American 
public, the Chicago association as a neu- 
tral ground offers you the facilities of 
our March meeting for such discussion 
with whatever assistants either of you 
might desire. One to five hours would 
be available with Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis, Clarence Darrow or some 
equally prominent and impartial leader 
as presiding officer. Decision to be by 
secret ballot of those present or by a 
jury of newspaper men or in any manner 
agreeable to you both. Please wire me 
immediately if it would be possible for 
you to participate in this public debate. 





Simon to Patterson 
New York, Feb. 29. 
Telegram received. Will be delighted 
to debate this matter with Eubank. Any 
date after March 15 acceptable to me. 





Eubank to Patterson 
New York, Feb. 29. 

Doubt if gainful end would be accom- 
plished through public debate with Si- 
mon as outlined by you. There are two 
distinct schools of thought among agents 
and companies on the fundamental ques- 
tion involved. Public pays the bill, and 
I will let it decide the issue in instances 
where it is given the opportunity to do 
so. Appreciate the compliment you have 
paid me in suggesting that I lead the 
fight for right, but I think it inadvisable 
to accept invitation. 





Patterson to Simon 
Chicago, March 1. 
Your wire accepting invitation outlined 
by wire February 29 received. Regret 
meeting must be called off as Eubank 
declines. 





Simon to Patterson 
New York, March 1. 
Greatly regret Eubank’s refusal to 
meet me in public debate on issue in- 
volved. His refusal confirms my belief 
that a public discussion would clearly in- 


(licate the weakness of his argument. 
(nder the conditions I ask that you 
kindly release the telegraphic corre- 


spondence to the insurance journals. 


KEANE-PATTERSON AHEAD 

The Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in New York City 
's running ahead of its production for 
ast year. February paid-for was $1,826,- 
000 this year as compared with $1,809,885 
tor the same month last year. The total 
for the first two months of the year is 
$3,871,550, compared with $3,803,015 last 
year, as January production also showed 
an increase. 





STEVENSON’S ACTIVITIES 





Vice-President of Penn Mutual Active 
in Many Associations Outside of 
the Insurance Business 

John A. Stevenson, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, was a speaker at the 
luncheon of the National Association of 
Teacher Training Institutions, in Wash- 
ington, last week Thursday. Subject, 
“Personal and Professional Qualifications 
of Teachers of Commercial Subjects,” 
discussed from the viewpoint of the sit- 
uation as seen from business. 

The Marketing Executives’ Society 
held meetings at the Traymore Hotel in 
Atlantic City last Friday and Saturday. 
Mr. Stevenson, as president, was chair- 
man. 

The National Institute of Social Sci- 

ences held its annual meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie in New 
York, on February 17. Mr. Stevenson is 
a member, and he attended. 
_Mr. Stevenson is a member of the 
Committee of the Irwin D. Wolf Award, 
made by the American Management As- 
sociation. This year’s award will be for 
the best package developed and put on 
the market during 1931. The decision 
will be announced at the March dinner 
in Chicago. 





The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Subscription 
United States $3 
Canada $4 Plus Tax 





You may enter my subscription for The Eastern Underwriter 
for One Year beginning with the next issue. 








H. N. FELL AGENCY MEETINGS 


Drs. Paul S. Achilles and Henry C. 
Link of the Psychological Corporation 
of New York are conducting a series of 
clinics on the Psychology of Salesman- 
ship as Applied to Life Insurance for 
the Herbert N. Fell Agency of the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual in New York City. The 
first clinic was held on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The Psychological Corporation is 
an organization composed of leading 
psychologists of the United States. 


DR. HANES MADE PRESIDENT 

Dr. Fred M. Hanes has been elected 
president of the Security Life & Trust 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., 


George A. Grimsley who becomes chair- 


succeeding 


man of the board. Dr. Hanes has been 
vice-president and medical director of 
the company. Tully D. Blair, who for 
many years was connected with the Pilot 
Life, has been made vice-president and 
agency manager. 

















HOME OFFICE BUILDING - 


NEW YORK LIFE IS 
ON THE AIR 


HOUSANDS of congratulatory letters about our radio programs have 

been received. The purpose of these broadcasts is primarily to promote 

the conservation of insurance; and the Company hopes that life insurance, 

in general, as well as the New York Life will benefit. 
The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 


on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


“9:30 Eastern Time .......... New York ......... (WJZ) 
ee ee A ieee see i a te cr aitoma (WBZ) 
« ee ea naewe Springfield ...... (WBZA) 
te ee PO acer Gao Baltimore ......... (WBAL) 
te te Ne Richmond ....... (WRVA) 
ee ee seaweed Rochester ....... (WHAM) 
ee te ee ee ee Cleveland ....... (WGAR) 
ee ee te Pittsburg ........ (KDKA) 
ee ee ee WI so ees (WJR) 
ee ee ” Pere Cincinnati ......... (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time ........... Cae. .......: (WENR) ; 

ee « gE eee (KWK) 
ee ee ee ee een Kansas City ...... (WREN) 
ee a ise ek Oran Council Bluffs, Ia... . (KOIL) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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1930 Insurance Taxes 
Totaled $99,333,007 


445% SPENT FOR REGULATION 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce Issues An- 
nual Report on Huge Amounts Col- 
lected for Revenue Purposes 





A survey by the Insurance Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of special insurance taxes 
collected throughout the country by each 
state during 1930 or during the fiscal 
years ending between July 1, 1930, and 
June 30, 1931, shows a total of $99,333,007, 
a decrease of $658,465 or about two-thirds 
of 1% over 1929 figures. The Chamber 
of Commerce each year issues a special 
report on insurance taxes in order to 
show the tremendous excess of taxes col- 
lected over the requirements of state in- 
surance regulation. Of the many millions 
collected in 1930 only 4.45% was spent 
for service to policyholders. 

With respect to total disbursements of 
all the state insurance departments it is 
found that in 1930 expenditures aggre- 

gated $4,416,971, as compared with $4,246,- 
708 in 1929, an increase of $170,173. 
Moreover the percentage of total insur- 
ance department disbursements in 1930 
to total taxes, 4.45% as mentioned, was 
the highest percentage for any year since 
1918. However, the fact remains, the 
Chamber of Commerce report says, that 
only 4.45 cents of each dollar collected, 
or but $1 out of each $22.50 was spent 
in the service of policyholders—the re- 
maining 95.55 cents being used for gen- 
eral revenue purposes, serving the public 
as a whole and without regard as to 
whether each as individuals was insured 
or uninsured. 

What Taxes Would Have Paid 

For the nine years during which pub- 
lished figures are available, 1922-1930 in- 
clusive, the Insurance Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
finds that total collections in special state 
insurance taxes aggregated $709,029,956 
and, during the same time, total expen- 
ditures of the state insurance depart- 
ments aggregated $28,925,631. 

In other words, the difference of $680,- 
104,325 collected in the nine years and 
used for general revenue thereby, had it 
been retained by the institution of insur- 
ance, would have been sufficient to care 
for more than 75% of all death claims 
paid beneficiaries of deceased policyhold- 
ers by the life companies in 1930; would 
have been large enough to pay in full the 
entire losses of American fire companies 
for the year 1929 and for considerably 
more than half of 1930; and, with respect 
to casualty insurance, would have been 
more than sufficient to pay all claims 
arising from automobile liability cover- 
age during the nine-year period. 

“Expenditures of all the states in the 
supervision of insurance during the cal- 











BANQUET ATTRACTS INTEREST 





New Yorkers Looking Forward to Life 
Association’s Annual Affair; Lowell 
Thomas to Speak 
William C. Bawden, executive secre- 
tary of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City, reports that res- 
ervations have been coming in rapidly 


for the association’s forty-sixth annual 
banquet, to be held next Thursday eve- 
ning at the Hotel Astor, and that the 


affair will compare favorably in all re- 
spects with those of the past. 

The program will offer in addition to 
the addresses of Lowell Thomas and 
Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, enter- 
tainment by Fawn and Jardon, an adagio 
dance team, and Bobby Brooks and his 
Original Mayfair Orchestra. The ban- 
quet will climax the all-day sales con- 
gress, for which extensive preparations 
have been made. 


endar year of 1930, or during fiscal years 
ending not later than June 30, 1931, show 
that the portion of special state insur- 
ance taxes spent in the service of policy- 
holders throughout the country as a 
whole was 4.45%, the highest for any 
year for more than a decade,” states the 
report. 


“Comparing percentages spent for pol- 
icyholders’ service in 1930 with 1929, we 
find that twenty-one states showed in- 
creases, and twenty-six showed de- 
creases, one state retaining a fixed per- 
centage for the two years, with one oth- 
er not having data available for either 
year. However, in actual dollars spent 
during 1930, twenty-eight state insurance 
departments showed increased and eight- 
een states showed decreased disburse- 


ments, with two reporting exactly the 
same amounts as in 1929, 
Comparisons With Other Years 

“Comparing the percentages of special 
state insurance taxes used for the main- 
tenance of the state insurance depart- 
ments for the years 1915-1930 inclusive, 
we find that Table A, shown below, gives 
a maximum of 6.48% in 1915, which then 
follows a general steady decline to a 
minimum of 3.65% in 1925, which in turn 
is followed by a general increase to 
4.45% in 1930. Figures in Table A are 
based on data for all states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, except Pennsylvania 
and Louisiana prior to 1922, and except 
Louisiana alone from 1923 to 1925 inclus- 
ive, and except Nevada since 1927. The 
figures show that, while small, there has 
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been a favorable upward trend in the 
disposition of funds arising from special 
insurance taxation beginning with 1926. 


Table A 
Percentages Spent for Service to 
Policyholders 
Per- Per- 
Year centage Year centage 
ae 6.48 | ee 3.87 
eer 5.69 ee 3.71 
ee 5.62 Ee 3.65 
Senne 4.78 eer 3.94 
ae 4.37 ee 4.16 
ee 4.33 er 4.29 
eee 4.08 RE aS 4.25 
ae 4.37 | ee 4.45 


New York State naturally leads among 
the states collecting the greatest amount 
in licenses, taxes and fees in 1930. The 
New York State total is $11,110,588. Of 
this $843,823 was spent as service to pol- 
icyholders, including the expenses of the 
Insurance Department, or 7.60%. Penn- 
sylvania collected $7,399,684 and spent 
$297,475 or 4.02%. Next was California 
which collected $7,132,187 and spent only 
$113,364 for supervisory costs, or 1.59%. 
Ohio collected $7,000,115 and expended 
$127,737 or 1.81%. Connecticut collected 
$6,863,518 and spent $131,412 or 1.91%, 
and Illinois reported collections of $6,- 
830,002 and expenditures of $218,800 or 
3.20%. 

New Jersey had collections of taxes 
and fees of $4,714,910 and expenses of 
$723,649 or 15.35% which is by far the 
largest percentage reported by any state. 
Massachusetts collected $4,109,657 and 
expended in the interest of policyholders 
$209,188 or 5.09%. California was the 
state which spent the smallest percent- 
age of collections on state department 
and other supervisory expenses. 





NATIONAL INCOME FIGURES 





Survey of National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Shows Per 
Capita Changes 
The total national income for 1930, es- 
timated by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board at $71,000,000,000 in terms 
of actual or current dollars, showed a 
decrease of 16.4% as compared with 1929. 
In terms of the 1913 dollar the decrease 
was 13.1%. The income per person, of 
those having gainful occupations in 1930, 
was 17.6% less in actual dollars than it 
was in 1929, while in terms of the 1913 
dollar it was 14.4% less. The per capita 
income was also 17.6% less in actual dol- 
lars in 1930 as compared with 1929 and 

14.3% less in terms of the 1913 dollar. 





ISSUES WASHINGTON BOOKLET 


As its part in the George Washington 
Bicentennial celebration the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life is distributing a book- 
let on the life of the first president; also 
facsimiles of Washington’s commission 
as commander in chief of the American 
Colonial Army and the Declaration of 
Independence. The signature of John 
Hancock is very prominent on both 
these documents. The Declaration is re- 
produced on material resembling a parch- 
ment. A booklet on the story of Old 
Ironsides is also being distributed by the 
company. 





CONN. MUTUAL ELECTIONS 


Three prominent directors of the Con- 
necticut Mutual were re-elected for a pe- 
riod of four years at the recent annual 
meeting of the company’s volicyholders, 
namely: James Lee Loomis, president; 
William R. C. Corson, president of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co., and Edward Milligan, 
president of the Phoenix Fire. 





POLICE RELIEF FUND 


The Cincinnati police department has 
been tendered the services of the actu- 
arial department of the Western & 
Southern Life which is co-operating in 
placing the Police Relief Fund on a 
sound financial and actuarial basis. The 


work will be supervised by S. E. Stil- 
well, actuary and vice-president of the 
insurance company. 
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A Hooper - Holmes 
inspection is the 
Ounce of Prevention 
for your business. 





PUTTING 











THE PIECES 
TOGETHER- 


Gathering information for confidential 
reports is like piecing together the parts 
of a picture puzzle. Each individual bit of 
intelligence may be of little value by itself, 
but correctly correlated to other parts it 
contributes to the building of the “word 
picture.” The Hooper-Holmes Bureau in its 
inspection and investigation work employs 
a large, trained personnel located through- 
out the United States and Canada, and has 
in addition thousands of correspondents, 
who provide the parts to the picture. This 
information is then sorted, arranged and 


dovetailed into the final report; the com- 
plete, clear cut picture. 

Character, moral stability, virtues and vices 
cannot be surmised, they must be known. 
The modern business executive who deals 
with moral make-ups appreciates the value 
of vizualization as provided in an inspec- 
tion report. 

The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiting 
of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for 
insurance underwriting, credit, com- 
mercial and employment purposes 
and Claim Reports. Address inquiries 
to 102 Maiden Lane, New York. 








THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. “¥g 


VOT 
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Economies Effected 
By Missouri State Life 


LIMITS ON LINES REDUCED 
Judge C. I. Dawson, Elected President in 
December, Expected Soon to Decide 
on Assuming Office 

Although Judge Charles I. Dawson of 
Louisville was elected president of the 
Missouri State Life in December as the 
compromise candidate of the two groups 
that had been seeking control of the 
company he has not yet assumed the of- 
fice due to a number of circumstances, 
one of which being the condition of his 
court calendar. He was unabie to at- 
tend the directors meeting on February 
26 and 27. At the meeting of the board 
last week a committee was appointed to 
confer with Judge Dawson at Louisville 
and a decision if, and when, he will as- 
sume the presidency in fact is expected 
within a few days. 

Meanwhile the executive committee 
and the various vice-presidents have ef- 
fected a number of economies saving 
about $400,000 on the betiet It was de- 
cided to reduce the underwriting limits 
on one life from $250,000 to $150,000 and 
the net retention from $100,000 to $50,000 
The interest rate on funds held by the 
company has been reduced from 5% to 
414% which is 1% more than the guar- 
anteed return of 34%. The company 
will save approximately $400,000 on its 
dividend apportionment. 


GOES TO HOME OFFICE 
William A. Conway, Philadelphia Man- 


ager For Continental American Made 
Director Field Service 

George A. Martin, first vice-president 
of the Continental American Life of 
Wilmington, announces the appointment 
of William A. 
company’s branch at 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, as director of field service 
with headquarters at the home office. 

Mr. Conway opened a new branch of- 
fice in Philadelphia in August 1931 and 
has recruited and trained a group of all- 
time agents and established a successful 
sales agency in six months. He is being 
succeeded in Philadelphia by his field 
supervisor, William F. Craven, who is 
not only an outstanding personal pro- 
ducer, but has contributed materially in 
the recruiting and training of new men 
in that organization 


Conway, manager of the 


INSURANCE DECISIONS MOVES 

The legal paper, Insurance Decisions, 
published by R. M. Chandor, will here- 
after be located at 222 East Ohio Street, 
Indianapolis, and the Insurance Digest, 
for many years edited by the late Guil 
ford A. Deitch, will be merged with 


DONLEY WITH HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Well Known Philadelphia Manager Be- 


comes General Agent for 
New York Company 














DAVID W. DONLEY 


The Home Life of New York has ap- 
pointed David W. Donley its general 
agent at Philadelphia with of — in the 
1016 Walnut Street Building Don- 
ley has a record of ra experi 
ence in the life insurance business both 
as agent and manager. Starting with 
the Travelers in his native city of 
Worcester, Mass., Mr. Donley was soon 
promoted to the managership of the 
Travelers agency at Peoria. His accom- 
plishments during the two years while he 
was located at Peoria led to an appoint- 
ment as manager for the Tr: rvelers in 
Philadelphia, which post he has held for 
the past ten years, resigning in Febru- 
ary of this vear. 

He has always been active in associa- 
tion work, and is at present a vice- 
ae of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and chairman 
of ae general agents’ and managers’ 
committee Mr. Donley’s appointment 
with the Home Life was effective March 1 


HONOR W. HOWARD COX 


Union Central’s Perse Makes 32% Paid- 
for:Gain in February; Knight Had 
$2,690,000 Month 

The Union Central field force honored 
the new president of the company, W 
Howard Cox, with President’s Inaugural 


Month during February. There was a 
gain “ 32% in paid for business over 
ape and a H% gain in applications 
as ib Bos of suf port for the new leader 
ot th company who was once an agent 

The ¢ harles B. Knight \gency in New 


York City paid for $2,690,000 and_ th 
Home Office Agency in Cincinnati under 
J. P. Devine paid for $1,025,000 new in- 


surance 


OPPORTUNITY 


We propose to give every 


ynan his C, 


TRUE TO THE 


NAME 


hance -- 


Abraham lincoln 


OF LINCOLN ! 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





Huebner on Liquidation 
Services of Insurance 


TALKS AT DIEFENDORF MEET 


Sees Big Bevalepment i in Annuity Field; 
Outlines Emergencies at Death 
Which Require Coverage 
The liquidation services of life insur- 
nee were explained clearly by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in an address delivered Tuesday 
at the forty-third annual conference of 
the Diefendorf Agency of the Mutual 
Life in Brooklyn. The other speaker for 
the affair, which was held at the Hotel 
St. George, was Strickland Gillilan, well 
known journalist and humorist of Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Warren E. Diefendorf, manager, open- 
ed the conference and paid tribute to 
the memory of his father, Warren T 
Diefendorf, who died in November, hav- 
ing spent forty-two years with the Mu- 
sma Life. He then introduced Dr. Hueb- 
ner, who immediately launched forth 
into his subject, discussing liquidation 
values under three phases; old-age emer- 
gencies, emergencies which arise at time 
of death and post-mortem emergencies. 

The greatest development in the next 
ten vears in life insurance will be that 
of annuities in some form or other, Dr 
Huebner declared. He strongly urged 
the Diefendorf agents to give them 
plenty of attention, asserting that their 
value has not been fully appreciated in 
the past. Prospects for eumeliies were 
defined as belonging to one of three 
groups, unmarried persons, married 
couples without children, and those with 
children. 

For unmarried persons who plan ta 
leave their estates to brothers or sisters, 


R. M. GREEN WITH PRUDENTIAL 


Will Continue as Chairman of Farm 
Mortgage Conference; Resigns as 
Union Central Treasurer 
Robert M. Green, who has resigned as 
treasurer of the Union Central Life ef- 
fective April 1 to go with the Pruden- 
tial as assistant secretary, is expected 
to continue as chairman of the farm 
mortgage conference composed of four- 
teen of the life companies that are among 
the largest investors in farm mortgages 
Mr. Green will be connected with the 
mortgage department of the Prudential. 

“ie : 

He has had many years of experience 
with farm mortgages and in the genera 
mortgage field and has been chairman of 
the farm mortgage conference since it 
was formed a number of years ago. Mr 
Gr cen is a Princeton man and is on the 
alumni board of the university. 





lor. Huebner suggested sales of joint sur 
vivorship annuities. Also, he believes 
that few men and women in life enjoy 
the results of their toil; that they exist 
on a small income in later years in orde: 
to leave the bulk of their estates to their 
children or others who usually have had 
no share in the estate’s creation. H: 
urged the agents to sell men on the idea 
of putting aside part of their earnings 
for their own enjoyment in later year 
and using the balance to leave to others 
for whom they have hign regard. 
A Variety of Uses 

Life insurance to aid the many emer 
gencies which arise at the time of 
man’s death was strongly recommended 
by the speaker. He classified the follow- 
ing as subjects which require substantial 
coverage: Ordinary shrinkages «such as 
last illness expenses and taxes; good 
will (that income which a man makes 
over and above his salary, and which is 
immediately lost at a man’s death); in 
debtedness on his estate; hedging against 
the uncertainty of general business con 
ditions; hedging against losses already 
sustained; liquidating partnership estates 
and stock holdings in closed corpora- 
tions, and in aiding in settling property 
distribution problems. 

Moreover, Dr. Huebner recommended 
the need of selling life insurance for 
post-mortem emergencies to prevent 
those things which are liable to occur 
many years after a man’s death. H« 
praised the virtues of life income plans 
in this regard, telling how they will pre- 
vent widows who have been left largé 
sums of money from squandering thes: 
sums through foolish speculation or other 
means. In leaving life incomes for a 
number of dependents a man can pre- 
vent much of the squabbling over pro- 
ceeds which so often follows upon the 
settling of his estate. 


TRIBUTE TO MORRIS FISHMAN 


The Detroit Life field force will con- 
duct a new business campaign in March 
in celebration of Vice-President Morris 
Fishman’s twentieth anniversary wit! 
the company. Beginning with the De- 
troit Life when it was only one year 
old, he has been a consistent and lead- 
ing producer and has conducted a leading 
general agency for many years  sinct 
then. In 1931 he was the company’s 
leading general agent, leading persona! 
producer in premiums, and the leader it 
the amount of paid-for insurance. 
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Penn Mutual Agents Celebrate 
J. Elliott Hall’s “11th Birthday” 


New York General Agent Was Born in Leap Year; Field Force 
Stages Drive; J. A. Stevenson Pays 
Tribute at Meeting 


J. Elliott Hall, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual in New York, was born on 
February 29, forty-eight years ago, in a 
leap year. Therefore on Monday of this 
week he celebrated his eleventh birthday, 
and the entire field force of the Penn Mu- 
tual put on a drive for extra production. 
At the Hall agency office in New York 
City an early morning reception was 
given to Mr. Hall, before the agents 
went out on the street. Telegrams of 
congratulation from all over the coun- 
try, ranging from Boston to Seattle, 
Wash., were read, flowers were present- 
ed by the office staff, and as a surprise of 
the occasion Vice-President John A. 
Stevenson walked in during the cere- 
monies with a thirty-pound birthday cake 
sent by the home office in Philadelphia. 

The Hall office was open until mid- 
night to receive the results of evening 
appointments, each representative being 
pledged to see at least one prospect in 
the evening. The goal for the whole 
day was at least two applications from 
every agent. No office work was allowed 
10 be done by the agents, who spent 
their entire day, after the morning meet- 
ing. on the street soliciting. 

The Hall agents wrote $1,038,036, with 
seventy-five agents producing 195 appli- 
cations. The entire company field force 
is estimated to have written about 
$8.000,000. Mr. Hall himself wrote two 
joint cases, one for $132,000 and another 
for $425,000, the latter not being included 
in the agency total. 

One of the features of the morning 
was the unveiling of a large chalk nor- 
trait of Mr. Hall. done by Arthur Van- 
devoort. an agent. 

James T. Hodgskin, sales director and 





Heartiest Congratulations 
to 
J. ELLIOTT HALL 


on your eleventh birthday 
In your honor I have written —_ 


applications for $ 


on February the twenty-ninth. 








Signature 





Agency 


assistant to the general agent, presided 
and told of Mr. Hall’s contributions to 
life insurance generally as a pioneer in 
the use of monthly income payments, 
bond talks and bank book talks. 

W. Stanton Hale, who recently joined 
the Hall agency as assistant to the gen- 


eral agent, after being very successful 
as the company’s general agent in At- 
lanta, Ga., read letters and telegrams 
of felicitation from the company’s gen- 
eral agencies all over the country. 

Mr. Hall, expressing his appreciation 
for the good wishes, reminded the agents 
that the birthday campaign was not to 


liott and this is the type of remark I’d 
hear on every side. ‘You know I’m glad 
that the whole Penn Mutual is planning 
to celebrate Elliott Hall’s birthday, for 
not only has he always stood at the 
forefront of every progressive plan the 
Penn Mutual has undertaken but he’s 
such a wonderful man himself.’ 
“Someone has said that a successful 
man is ‘one who has seen the bright 
dreams of youth fulfilled in later years’ 
and I think Elliott must have had verv 
dazzling dreams if he does not look with 
great satisfaction on what he has ac- 
complished not only for the Penn Mv- 
tual, but for the life underwriting fra- 
ternity in general. He has visioned great 
things and he carried them into action. 
But those of us who have been more 
closely associated with him have the 
privilege of knowing both what Elliott 
Hall has done and what Elliott Hall is, 


Hail the Chief | 





DHoppy Birthday! 


Portrait 


be mentioned on the firing line, that all 
the insurance sold must be sold on its 
own merits. 

Praise from J. A. Stevenson 

Mr. Stevenson said: 

“It is a pleasure, a privilege and an 
honor, all of us here feel, to be able to 
present our congratulations personally to 
our friend Elliott Hall. I think many 
people are envying us this morning, for 
I’m very sure that there is not one 
Pennmutualist in the whole country who 
would not like to have an opportunity to 
shake Elliott's hand in order to convey 
to him not only his admiration but the 
warmth of his personal feeling. 

“Ever since the people over at the 


home office realized that February 29. 


was Elliott’s eleventh birthday, I’ve had 
this experience: I’d go into one depart- 
ment after another and the conversation 
would just naturally shift around to El- 


of J. Elliott Hall by Arthur Vandevoort 


and [ think all of us would find it pretty 
hard to express in words our gratitude 
and our deep personal regard. 


Like Historic “Band of Friends” 


“Perhaps you remember in ancient his- 
tory the famous ‘Band of Friends’ who, 
because of the strength of their friend- 
ship for each other, were practically in- 
vincible in battle. Today all Pennmu- 
tualists as a ‘Band of Friends’ are going 
to try to show their appreciation of what 
you have done, Elliott, through applica- 
tions written in your honor, and | think 
I can easily predict what that tribute 
will be. They will send their records di- 
rectly to you, together with their best 
wishes and I know they all join with 
us in the hope that we can celebrate 
many more birthdays in the same way. 

“We have brought over this cake 
which was made at the home office for 


McNamara Congress 


(Continued from Page 14) 
fied with the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation were pointed out by Frank Mul- 
ligan, a member of the agency, who has 
been active in association affairs. He 
also urged the men to attend the New 
York sales congress next week. 


L. E. Simon Makes Hit 


Lawrence E. Simon, star producer of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, who has paid 
for $23,000,000 of life insurance in the 
past four years, then held the audience 
in rapt attention while he told of meth- 
ods which he has used with success. He 
gave, among other things, a lot of point- 
ers on securing a man’s policies for aud- 
iting. 

The only way for an agent to sell life 
insurance is to see prospects and to see 
many every working day in the year, 
Mr. Simon declared. A good working 
plan is absolutely necessary. Most any 
plan can be made useful, but ithe main 
thing is to adopt some kind. Mr. Simon 
added that he always uses an audit sys- 
tem because if a prospect doesn’t have 
enough confidence to give him his poli- 
cies, his chances for his selling him are 
slim. Also, auditing gives the agent an 
opportunity to devise added reasons why 
the prospect needs coverage and he usu- 
ally can sell far more insurance than he 
had previously expected. 

It was brought out by Mr. Simon that 
he always agrees with his prospect’s 
statements, no matter how absurd they 
may oftentimes be. “You can’t get any- 
where by arguing,” he said, “so why not 
arouse his good will by letting him know 
that you appreciate his views.” The 
speaker also told how he_ invariably 
praises his competitor. In fact he praises 
him so highly that in most cases the 
competing agent will never come up to 
the prospect’s expectations when he does 
appear on the scene. 

When a prospect objects that he 
doesn’t like to be obligated to the agent 
for his auditing services, Mr. Simon re- 
sponds “This audit is our system of 
advertising. We find that business comes 
to us through auditing just as it would 
through advertising. Consequently we 
are glad to give you the service, even 
though you shouldn’t want to buy addi- 
tional insurance.” 

The sales congress was brought to a 
fitting close by an inspirational talk by 
John F. (“Chick”) Meehan, famous foot- 
ball coach who established nation-wide ° 
reputation for the teams he developed 
at Syracuse and New York Universities. 
In his address on “Fight,” Mr. Meehan 
told the agents to keep in mind that they 
can oftentimes accomplish things when 
they are physically exhausted at the end 
of a hard day, just as football players 
will come through at the last minute in 
a game. The competition in business 
today, he said, makes a lot of “fight” on 
the part of the salesman absolutely nec- 
essary. Mr. Meehan also brought out 
that a sense of strategy on the part of 
the salesman will get results just as in 
football, and commented on the strategy 
which had been well demonstrated by 
the previous speaker. 


one particular reason. We knew we 
could order one from a caterer’s which 
might look just as well, and taste all 
right. But we had this one made over 
there, Elliott, because we wanted to put 
into it some priceless ingredients which 
only those who know you would have 
the priceless ingredients of our love and 
affection for you.” 

All contributions written on this “extra 
dav of 1932” by the Penn Mutual were 
in honor of Mr. Hall. Cards similar to 
the one reproduced with this article were 
sent to him from all parts of the United 
States, showing each agent’s individual 
production. Red envelopes were used, 
and Mr. Hall was deluged with red mail 
for several days. ; 

Special “extra day” circular letters for 
prospects had been prepdred, and every 
agent was sent a pocket list for pros- 
pects on Monday. 
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a pon Launches 
Expansion Program 


INCREASING FULL-TIME STAFF 


Earl C. Heap, Recently Appointed Pro- 
duction Manager, in Charge of New 
Training System 


The Fraser Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual in New York City is now carry- 
ing out a definite program of expansion 
and organization of its full-time sales 
force. In the past a considerable amount 





EARL C. HEAP 


of the agency’s business has come from 
muitside contacts, and now in addition to 
maintaining these contacts the agency 
will build up a greater business from a 
larger sized full-time production force 

The first step in this direction was 
taken several weeks ago when John M 
Fraser, head of the organization, ap- 
pointed Earl C. Heap production man- 
ager in charge of full-time men. Mr. 
Heap, former manager of the Newark of- 
fice of the Phe ix Mutual, made a fine 
record with that company during his 
five years’ affiliation with it. For some 
time he was a ficld supervisor, traveling 


throughout the country for the company. 
He is a graduate of Boston University 
In order to get the best agency ma- 


terial available Mr. Fraser has ck velope: d 
a plan whereby he and his supervisors 
set aside one afternoon a week for the 
specific purpose of interviewing friends, 
acquaintances and clients, for the pur- 
pose of securing information on meh 
who are recites: Mae or who feel that 
their abilities are unsuited to the field 
they are now in Letters are then writ- 
ten to these men and if through a se- 
ries of interviews they measure up to 
the qualification schedule of the company 
they go immediately into training \l- 
ready the agency has secured scveral 

vod salesmen through this program 

Fieldwork From Start 

New men are given an intensive train 
ing course and are initiated into field ex- 
perience in a few days after they are em- 
ployed. Mr. Fraser sees a great advan- 
tage in getting men into actual fieldwork 
as soon as possible so that they can find 
out if they are adapted to the business 
Their formal training extends over three 
months, during which period their time 
is given to personal solicitation, joint 
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Disability Decision 
(Continued from Page 1) 
premium feature which would have kept 
the policy in force and also the income 
disability benefit. In support of this con- 
tention the decision in Minnesota Mu- 

tual v. Marshall was cited. 

The U. S. Supreme Court by Justice 
Sutherland's opinion says that the perti- 
nent provisions of the policy in the Min- 
nesota Mutual case differed from those 
in this case. There the policy provided 
that if the insured, while the policy is 
in force and before default in payment 
of premiums, “shall become totally and 
permanently disabled * * * and shall 
furnish satisfactory proof thereof, the 
company shall waive the payment of pre- 
miums thereafter becoming due.” The 
court in that case held that the waiver 
took effect at the time of the disability 
and did not depend upon the time when 
proof was furnished. 


Difference in Two Cases 

In that view, which the Supreme Court 
does not controvert, the obligation to 
furnish proof was no part of the condi- 
tion precedent to the waiver; but such 
proof might be furnished within a rea- 
sonable time. Here the court says: “The 
obligation of the company does not rest 
upon the existence of the disability; but 
it is the receipt by the company of proof 
of the disability which is definitely made 
a condition precedent to an assumption 
by it of payment of the premiums be- 
coming due after the receipt of such 
proof. As long ago pointed out by this 
court, the condition in a policy of life 
insurance that the policy shall cease if 
the stipulated premium shall not be paid 
on or before the day fixed is of the very 
essence and substance of the contract 
against which even a court of equity can- 
not grant relief. And to discharge the 
insured from the legal consequences of 
a failure to comply with an explicitly 
stipulated requirement of the policy con- 
stituting a condition precedent to the 

granting of such relief by the insurer, 
would be to vary the plain terms of a 
contract in utter disregard of long set- 
tled principles.” 

The opinion quoted the disability pro- 
visions of the Peoria Life policy, which 
reads: “Upon receipt by the company 
of satisfactory proof that the insured is 
totally and permanently disabled as 
hereinafter defined, the company will: 
1. Pay for the insured all premiums , be- 
coming due hereon after the receipt of 
such proof and during the continuance 
of the total and permanent disability of 
the insured and will also, 2. Pay to the 
insured a monthly income for life of 1% 
of this policy; the first payment of such 
income to be paid immediately upon re- 
ceipt of such proof * * *.” 


field work and occasional class-room in- 
struction. 

\mong other things every man is re- 
quired to use standard sales presenta- 
tions which include definite closing ar- 
guments in every instance. Each man at 
the start learns one particular talk which 
ties into one particular policy. Definite 
quotas are assigned. Daily plan cards 
with a mandatory report system of calls, 
interviews, and prospecting is required. 
Moreover, the agent’s training encour- 
ages him to keep in mind the thought 
that he is “building a clientele,” and not 
in the business merely to “sell policies.” 

Uses Home Office Aids 

Mr. Heap, who has charge of the train- 
ing is using the new course called 
“Broduction Principles” devised at the 
Connecticut Mutual home office. The 








THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MutTuUAL LIFE OF NEW YorRK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 
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company has prepared and published a ing supervisors: A. R. Fraser, E. W 
series of brief books designed to help Gunther, H. C. Hunken, Carl W. Smith 
the new man get into immedi: ite produc- and Arthur L. Sullivan. Charles E. Gen- 
tion. In these books, only a few phases’ ther has charge of the agency’s uptown 
of selling are covered but these are office at No. 1440 Broadway, while the 
treated in an extremely practical man- Bridgeport, Conn., branch is managed by 
ner. The first book “Planning” gives Earl Kk. Haag. : 
the salesman an appreciation of the eee ee ee 
value of formulating plans, together with LARGE EQUITABLE GROUP 
an outline as to how he should plan his A large group accident and health in- 
first work. The second “Prospecting, 
outlines several practical methods of se- ie c R Rimes C coer. = 
curing prospects, and the third and NS Rey Lampeny-: Se, retat 
fourth books are called “Producing” and shoe dealers with headquarters in New 
analyze every step in a complete sale York City, through the Equitable Life 
including the organized sales talks of 
an agent. ‘ : A , 
Three offices are maintained by the ™ three hundred shoe stores in thirty-six 
Fraser organization, which is, incidental- states and the District of Columbia have 
y, the largest Connecticut Mutual agen- ius far availed themselves of the op- 
ly, the largest C ticut Mutual agen tl f led tl 1 f tl | 
cy in hes —s: ba ma ome 1S portunity to obtain this protection which 
cated <¢ 4 yadway. ere Gen- tid oe : 
located at sroadway are totals $730,000. The cost of the insur- 
eral Agent Fraser is assisted by two as- : 
sociates. H. J. Ransom and James F. ance will be shared by the employes 
Toomey, Jr., Mr. Heap and the follow- and the Kinney company. 


surance contract has been taken out by 


Assurance Society. Six hundred employes 
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H. W. Manning on 
Changed Public Attitude 


VIEWS INSURANCE DIFFERENTLY 





Great-West Life Executive Tells Agents 
How They Should Prepare For 
Changed Conditions 





The changed attitude of the public 
toward life insurance and the influence 
of this change on the agent was intelli- 
gently discussed by H. W. Manning, as- 
sistant general manager of the Great- 


West Life, in a recent address before thz 
Life Underwriters’ Association of North 
Dakota, Among other things Mr. Man- 
ning said: 


We have had ample evidence of this 
growing appreciation in the fact that the 
sale of new life insurance in the aggre- 
gate has continued in such large propor- 
tion. The fact that the total of life in- 
surance sales was less last year in no 
way refutes the strong position of our 
business at the present time. The fall- 
ing off in life insurance has been meas- 
urably less than in probably any other 
line of business. Heavy sales in the past 
few years in other businesses have re- 
sulted in overproduction with its attend- 
ant problems of present and future. This 
is not true of life insurance because we 
are free, by the nature of our business, 
from the problems of overproduction. 

Lapse Reflections 


The fact that there have been heavy 
terminations of policies does not reflect 
any diminishing appreciation on the part 
of policyholders. Much of this business 
has undoubtedly been replaced and much 
of it will be replaced in the early future. 
An increase in policy loans has merely 
meant the shifting of equities and has 
demonstrated to policyholders a further 
merit of life insurance. 

Personal assets have been markedly 
deflated during the past few years. Life 
insurance offers the only means where- 
by this depreciation can be immediately 
and assuredly replaced. On the part of 
those who are able to procure life in- 
surance there will, undoubtedly, be a 
prompt and substantial resorting to the 
provisions of life insurance as a means 
of creating an estate to replace that 
W hich has been lost. In this turning to 
life insurance there will, no doubt, be 
many who will find themselves unable to 
procure it. This will inculcate a con- 
sciousness in the public mind of the im- 
portance of getting life insurance while 
they can and so making provision for 
the future. 

Will Look for Security 


_ In the construction of new estates also 
fe insurance is going to play a very 
nportant part. The public attitude to- 
ward investment is changed. More than 
ever it is going to look for security. From 
this important aspect life insurance holds 
a stronger position than ever. 

This points to some of the things 
vhich we must bear in mind and prepare 
ior. In the first place, we must strive 
‘o hold life insurance and life insurance 
selling upon that high plane which will 
continue to develop the confidence of the 
public. _We must maintain that measure 
of service and altruistic attitude in re- 
card to the service in order that the 
‘tendency of the public to invite the life 
nsurance underwriter to enter into its 
problems will be promoted. It demands 
constant study of the broader espects of 
Dusiness on the nart of everv underwriter 
to enable him to discern the direct an- 
plication of life insurance. It means also 
a constant study of life insurance to de- 
velop that professional technique which 
will enable him to confidently apply life 
insurance to every problem he is invited 
to solve. 





25TH ANNIVERSARY 
David Corral, superintendent for the 
Prudential at St. Catherines, Ont., cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary with 
that company recently, giving a dinner 
for his staff at the Welland Hotel there. 

















Time for the Evangelist 


Consider the automobile. In approximately twen- 





ty-five years, it has become a feature of the American 
entourage. About every person in seven owns a 
“machine,” and every last man of the remainder 
wishes he had one. We spend over two billion dollars 
a year for autos—and some men even mortgage their 
homes to get a car—and then spend other billions a 
year to operate them. 


Take the radio. In less than a decade, this weird 
and marvelous contraption has come to be almost a 
household necessity. Millions upon millions of dol- 
lars are spent every year on this fad. 


Americans buy lavishly and buying, per se, is not 
bad, but wanton spending for “just junk” is not alto- 
gether good. The buying of autos and radios has de- 
veloped into a necessity, almost, but why do men 
spend so much money otherwise? Possibly because 
of the personal thrill and gratification there is in it. 





Why do not men mortgage their homes in order to 
get money with which to buy LIFE INSURANCE? Is 
it because they do not get any “personal thrill” out of 
it? If so, someone has grievously blundered, for 
either from the business or the sentimental view (and 
here we have the two impelling and controlling ele- 
ments of American life), Life Insurance is most 


thrilling. 





In business, the big thrill comes from possession, 
acquisition, increase, and safety. Life insurance an- 
swers every requirement. It is easy to have; it is easy 
to get more; it constantly increases in value, without 
effort or worry; and it is as safe as any human agency 
can possibly be. It is also an estate builder, which 
works automatically, efficiently, and certainly. ; 


Sentimentally, the thrill from Life Insurance 
comes from the humane thought that one has provided 
for loved ones who had a right to expect no less—and 
from appreciation of a generous duty manfully done. 


When Life Insurance Agents get men to hankering 
after Life Insurance like they do after some other 
things for which they so willingly spend money, then 
such Agents shall have attained to the natural expecta- 
tion of them, and, besides, they will be entitled to a 
position of high honor, respect, and financial respon- 
sibility among men. 

The American man is suspectible to conversion. 
Here and now is a great opportunity for the Life 
Insurance Evangelist. — 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Equitable Assets Now 
Top $1,400,000,000 


RECORD INCREASE LAST YEAR 








Society’s Outstanding Insurance in Force 
Now Nearly $7,100,000,000; Invested 
$148,000,000 Last Year 





The seventy-second annual statement 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York indicates that in 1931 the 
company increased its assets almost 
$116,000,000, the largest net increase in 
history. In 1928 the Equitable passed 
a prominent milestone, for early in that 
year it became a billion dollar institution. 
At the close of 1931 the company’s total 
assets were more than $1,400,000,000. 

As of December 31, the society had 
outstanding insurance in force of $7,090,- 
962,853. New insurance paid for in 1931 
totalled $767,466,695, of which $639,956,652 
was Ordinary, and $127,510,043 Group. 
Total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year were $196,- 
914,039, of which $125,448,020 was paid 
out to living policyholders in dividends, 
annuities, matured endowments, etc., and 
$71,466,019 paid in death claims and ac- 
cidental death benefits. 

The total amount invested by the so- 
ciety in 1931 was $148,010,768 at an av- 
erage rate of 542%. The company lent 
$20,421,249 on 3,799 farms at an average 
rate of 5.52%, and $44,678,255 on 9,621 
houses and apartments at an average rate 
of 6%. The experience of the Society 
with farm loans has been satisfactory. 
In addition, in 1931 the Equitable lent 
$4,415,301 on 501 business properties at 
an average rate of 5.87%. These loans 
are made only in basically sound cities on 
property of the choicest class as to lo- 
cation and income, and on a conserva- 
tive ratio of loan to the appraised value. 

Other investments included $30,910,992 
in railroad bonds at an average rate of 
4.98%, $20,619,693 in public utility bonds 
at an average rate of 5.05% and $22,462,- 
937 in preferred and guaranteed stocks. 

In his statement of the company’s in- 
vestment situation Meredith C. Laffey 
treasurer ot the Society, has this to say: 
“Never in the long career of the Society 
has the breadth of its investment diver- 
sification, or the quality of the specific 
items embraced in the financial structure, 
surpassed that of today. During a period 
of exceptional difficulty in the economic 
affairs of the entire world the Equitable’s ~ 
investments have included extremely few 
difficult situations. They have withstood 
a test of the utmost severity in a man- 
ner to demonstrate their fundamental 
soundness as nothing else could have 
done.” 





ACTUARIES CLUB 

There is close fellowship among the 
Actuaries of the Philadelphia companies 
Four years ago they formed the Ac- 
tuaries’ Club, and once in each quarter 
they have an informal dinner meeting, 
always fully attended, at which they dis- 
cuss topics intimately related to their 
work and to the decisions which the 
officers of their companies expect them 
to make. At last Friday’s meeting the 
probable effects of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act c- 
cupied most of the time. And then they 
turned to things mechanical, and at- 
tempted to foresee the ultimate effect of 
business machines in insurance company 
home offices. 


BRAGG TALKS TO WOLFSON STAFF 
On Monday, February 29, members of 
the Wolfson agency of the Berkshire 
Life in New York entertained as the 
guest speaker at their regular meeting, 
James Elton Bragg, director df the Life 
Insurance School of New York Univer- 
sity. Mr. Bragg took as his topic, “New 
Thought on an Old Plan.” “The Plan” 
was to sell life insurance, the “Thoughts” 
were simplicity and directness. The 
speaker made a fine impression. 
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AN INSURANCE DEBATING SOCI- 

ETY THAT REALLY DEBATES 

Just about the most interesting aca- 
demic insurance discussions world-wide 
at the present time which reporters are 
privileged to attend are those of an or- 
ganization in London called the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Debating Society. The 
association is exactly what its name sug- 
gests—a forum for the presentation of 
insurance which interest pro- 
ducers of insurance. One of the most 
important things about the meetings is 
that they are often attended by the lead- 
ers of insurance production in London. 
The chairman of the society is Norman 
C. Tremellen; vice-chairman, J. Thomp- 
son Mitchell. 

During two recent meetings the sub- 
ject under consideration was Lloyd’s. At 
one of the meetings the power of Lloyd’s 
committee was threshed out, a full ac- 
count of the debate having been printed 
in The Eastern Underwriter on Decem- 
ber 9, 1931. At the last meeting the mo- 
tion for debate was, “Resolved, That re- 
insurance business now forms a danger- 
ously high proportion of the total busi- 
ness of Lloyd’s.” The motion was car- 
ried. 

At the meeting this month the subject 
under debate will be: “That all forms 
of the non-contribution clause are inad- 
equate and should be replaced by the 
pro rata clause.” 

In the reinsurance debate the motion 
that Lloyd’s transacts too much reinsur- 
ance was moved by R. C. Ford of the 
United Shipping Co.; it was opposed by 
W. H. Bourn of Alfred Blackmore & Co. 
The debate was summarized as follows 
by the Post Magazine: 

Mr. Ford pointed out that companies 
abroad were writing big lines and rein- 
suring in London at vastly reduced rates 
simply and solely because Lloyd’s gave 
them facilities for reinsurance. He main- 
tained that a share of the original busi- 
ness should come to London. The un- 
derwriter wrote reinsurance often at a 
rate 30, 40, or even 50% less than he 
should obtain. Reinsurance should be 
kept within its own market. Once it 
went outside they had no control at all; 
the nearer the reinsurer was to the in- 
sured the better for him. But for the 
reinsurance market original rates would 
increase. There was a real danger, too, 
of risks lost direct coming back as rein- 
surance at reduced rates. The reinsurer 
had no right to criticise the claims set- 
tlements of the original underwriter, and 
was altogether at a disadvantage. There 
was undoubtedly a dangerously high pro- 
portion of reinsurance business at Lloyd’s 
today. ; 

Mr. Bourn was convinced that rein- 
surance was a necessity and a continua- 
tion of the provision for safety intended 
by insurance generally. The whole idea 


topics 


of reinsurance was a continuation of the 
doctrine that the burden of the few 
should fall lightly on the shoulders of 
the many. The more there were to share 
a burden, the less chance there was of 
disaster. The original underwriter signed 
for himself no more than he could re- 
insure; that was a measure of safety, 
and the insured also had that security 
behind his policy. By spreading a risk 
many underwriters obtained a share in 
business which would not otherwise come 
their way. With regard to the question 
of reduced rates, the original underwrit- 
er, who was on the spot, knew the con- 
dition of a risk and looked after his 
interests. The reinsurance underwriter, 
therefore, did not require such a high 
rate. On the other hand, reinsurers ac- 
tually often received a higher rate than 
the original one. That was in cases 
where original underwriters were willing 
to pay considerably more than the orig- 
inal rate to get off the risk. All those 
factors made for safety, and how could 
anything that made for safety possibly 
constitute a danger? 





MOTIVE TO SAVE TAX 


There is considerable insurance inter- 
est in the current movement to increase 
tax rates to raise additional revenue, and 
in this connection the opinion of the 
court in the case of Farmers Loan & 
Trust v. Bowers can be read with profit, 
as pointed out by Clinton Davidson of 
New York. With Congress considering 
enacting a Federal Estate Tax with a 
maximum rate of 50% and New York 
State proposing a similar tax with a 21% 
rate, the above decision becomes increas- 
ingly important. 

This was the case of a man who trans- 
ferred $46,000,000 of property to two 
trusts two months before his death while 
in poor health. The court ruled that the 
trusts were not made in contemplation 
of death and that the property trans- 
ferred was not taxable as part of his 
gross estate. 

In the opinion of the court contempla- 
tion of death may have been one of the 
motives, but the impelling motive was 
avoidance of income taxation and safe- 
guarding the danger of capital levy dur- 
ing life. Computations showing the tax 
situation on the property both before 
and after the creation of the trusts 
played an important part in the proceed- 
ings which led to a decision favorable to 
the estate. 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chairman of the 
board of the Public Fire of Newark, at- 
tended the alumni week-end of Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., last 
week. Mr. Vanderbilt, who is a member 
of the executive committee of the 
alumni, is well known in fire insurance 
circles throughout New Jersey. 





Wilmer A. Jenkins, Asst. Actuary, and 
Howard C. Lawrence, General. Agent, 
Lincoln National Life 





Howard C. Lawrence, general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, Newark, and Wil- 
mer A. Jenkins, assistant actuary of that 
company, were part of the big holiday 
throng seen on the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City on Washington’s Birthday. They 
went to Atlantic City to attend the re- 
gional convention of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, both of them appearing on the 
program. Before going into life insur- 
ance Mr. Lawrence was with the bur- 
glary production division of the Trav- 
elers and made a remarkable record as 
a nation-wide leader in writing burglary 
insurance. He quickly made a real suc- 
cess in life insurance and is one of the 
leading general agents of New Jersey. 
Mr. Jenkins has built up a fine reputa- 
tion in the actuarial world. 

* * * 


Colonel Harry A. Porsell, manager of 
the 42nd Street, New York, branch office 
of the Travelers, completed twenty-five 
years of service with the company on 
Tuesday. He was greeted by the agents 
of the branch on his arrival in the office, 
which was decorated with flowers pre- 
sented by them. His associates, compris- 
ing his immediate staff, presented him a 
silver carafe set, and also gave a lun- 
cheon in his honor at the Fraternity 
Club. 

x * * 

John A. Griffin, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., has returned 
from a Florida fishing trip. 

* ok x 


Alfred L. Aiken, vice-president. New 
York Life, is a member of the March 
Federal Grand Jury. 

* * x 

Sigourney Mellor, former secretary of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, and now with the Provident 
Mutual in Philadelphia, paid for more 
than $400,000 insurance up to February 
10, this year. 

* * * 

Miss Hazel Blair, former editor of The 
Insurance Review of St. Louis, is now 
doing free lance newspaper and maga- 
zine work in New York City. 





David G, Cameron, fire manager of the 
New York metropolitan, suburban and 
brokerage service department of the In- 
surance Co. of North America since the 
first of the year, has been in fire insur- 
ance for many years. After serving as 
special agent for several companies in 
the North America group he was called 
to the home office in Philadelphia in 
1926. There he supervised losses for a 
while and then formed and managed the 
big city department. Later Mr. Cameron 
became an assistant secretary of the 
North America and took over active su- 
pervision of the New England States, 
Canada and the New York metropolitan 
areas. It was from this position in Phil- 
adelphia that he resigned recently to 
concentrate on the territory served by 
the 111 John Street office in New York. 


* * * 


Charles A. Georger, secretary of the 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
received congratulations this week on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his connection 
with the company. Mr. Georger, who is 
now in his eightieth year, began his ca- 
reer as an adjuster and advanced through 
various departments of the Buffalo. H: 
is in excellent health and enjoys an ex- 
tensive friendship in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

- 

Henry A. Newman of the Herman 
Moss agency of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, for forty years with the 
Cleveland Post Office and who at the age 
of 65 joined the Equitable, is now 81 
years old. Despite his advanced age he 
closed the year 1931 with $143.133 of 
paid business, covering thirteen cases. 

*“« @ 


Harold F. Larkin, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, and William P. 
Barber, Jr., associate actuary, are making 
an extended trip visiting the agencies of 
the company in the midwest. 

x * * 

Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president of the 
Western & Southern Life, has been 
elected a director of the Southern Ohio 
Savings Bank of Cincinnati. 

. * *# 


F. L. Rowland, of the Lincoln National 
Life, Fort Wayne, and secretary of the 
Life Office Management Association, has 
been elected a director of the American 
Management Association for the coming 
year. Mr. Rowland has been a leading 
figure in office management affairs in 
the insurance business for a number of 
years. 

ie a> ie 

Perez F. Huff, well known life insur- 
ance man of New York, and Mrs. Huff, 
are visiting their daughter, Mrs. Alan 
Harris of Beverly Hills, Calif. Mr. and 
Mrs. Huff on their tour visited Jackson- 
ville, Mr. Huff's former home, othe: 
Florida resorts and Havana before going 
to California. They will return to New 
York about May 15. 

- Ss 

S. R. Whitten, general agent for tlh« 
Home Life of New York at Jackson, 
Miss., and southern manager of agen- 
cies for the company, has been appoint- 
ed on the Louisiana- Mississippi Advisory 
Committee for the Federal Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

x * * 

Mervin L. Lane, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has accepted the 
invitation of Mayor James J. Walker t 
serve on the City of New York Commis 
sion for the Celebration of the 200th An 
niversary of the Birth of George Wash 
ington. 

ee oe 

Charles E. Freeman, superintendent of 
the business promotion department of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, has just 
issued for agents two interesting adver- 
tising circulars, one featuring parcel post 
insurance and the other sprinkler leak- 
age. 
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Interesting Special Reserves in An- 
nual Statements 

I paid a visit to the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Department this week to look at 
the annual financial statements filed by 
the insurance companies. They were 
rather late in coming in this year be- 
cause of the controversy over dates for 
valuing securities. Some companies did 
not know how they were going to file 
until about the second week in Febru- 
ary. 

The most interesting things about the 
statements this year are the special re- 
serve funds of the companies. One of 
the smaller companies has what it calls 
a “Guaranty and Contingency Reserve.” 
It is $1,000,000. I notice the following 
items in the Hartford Fire statement: 

Special Reserve: Deduction from sur- 


plus as required by Connecticut— 
$3,571,309. 
Reserve for Market Fluctuations— 


$8,763,375. 

Reserve for Contingencies—$3,250,000. 

The Hartford’s surplus over all liabili- 
ties is $21,129,000. Its surplus as regards 
policyholders is $33,029,000. 

While in the State Insurance Depart- 
ment at Trenton I ran across the statis- 
tician, Harrison Law, who gets out many 
charts and other figure tabulations. He 
told me that the reports of companies 
were more full of “hidden assets” this 
year than formerly. 

\mong other publications Mr. Law is 
getting out a “Monthly Reserve Table,” 
showing proportion to reserve for term 
policies. Tt is popular with Insurance 
Department accountants. 

* * * 


Odds and Ends in Reports 

Some interesting sidelights in the re- 
ports are these: : 

_ the Globe & Rutgers has among its 
come items, $1,130,503 which is got 
irom the Marine awards Mixed Claims 
Commissions, U. S. and Germany. 

_ the Boston has an income item of 
$404,184 from the Mixed Claims Com- 
mussion, 

‘he Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Cor- 
poration had a $31 premium item through 

' sale of a “sports floater.” 

\mong the disbursements of the Vir- 

1 Fire & Marine in miscellaneous 
‘tcm were these: Richmond Community 
tund, $1,000; Richmond Forward Move- 
ment, $166.67; Yorktown Sesqui-Centen- 
mal, $100; Children’s Home Society, $50. 

One of the fire companies reports a 
loss of $73,834 in 1931 on foreign ex- 
change, 

Most of the company reports are 
bound in colored cloth or cardboard. The 
colors cover a wide range. The only 
company to use black is the Northwest- 
ern National. 

A disbursement reported by the North- 
western Mutual Fire of Seattle is $127.61 
for a field men’s convention. 

In looking over the reinsurance re- 
mittances of the National Implement 
Mutual Insurance Co. I noticed it paid 
in premiums to the Ohio Hardware Mu- 
tual $1.94 for a $500 sprinkler leakage 
Protection; to the Fidelity Mutual of 











: 





Indiana $1.47 for a $2,500 tornado pro- 
tection; and $3.61 to the Retail Hard- 
ware Mutual of Minnesota for a motor 
vehicle account. 

The Dubuque Fire & Marine filed with 
its report an itemized list of the fire de- 
partment taxes it paid to New Jersey 
hamlets, villages, towns and cities. They 
ranged all the way from a few cents to 
$1.23 which was paid to Atlantic City. 

The Firemen’s Mutual of Providence 
incurred almost three times as much in 
incurred losses on its New Jersey busi- 
ness last year as it took in for net pre- 
miums. 

In its report the General Exchange In- 
surance Corporation, which led the auto- 
mobile insurance field last year with 
nearly $12,000,000 in net premiums, has 
among its miscellaneous disbursements, 
$62.99 for flowers. It paid the following 
taxes in 1931: State tax on premiums, 
$200,718; Insurance Departments, $6,745; 
other state taxes, $8,275; Federal taxes, 
$443,595; fire departments, $1,145; fire 
patrol and salvage corps, $205; all other 
taxes except real estate, $9,762. 

The General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration has 87,223 company owned mo- 
tor cars. 

* * * 
Crowd at Atlantic City 

The jolliest looking crowd T have seen 
in some vears was the one which packed 
the boardwalk in Atlantic City on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. The good humor was 
based on the fact that there were so 
many people out. Fverybody was talking 
about it and wondering whether there 
was anv significance in the fact that for 
the first time in many months the board- 
wall hotels were turning people away 
and the stores were filled. Among those 
on the boardwalk were President C. R. 
Miller of the Fidelity & Denosit; and 
Georce Willard Smith of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. 

* * * 


Seen at Miami Beach 


In Miami recently IT noted quite a few 
insurance men, including Vice-President 
Bilkev of the Globe & Rutgers; Presi- 
dent Schiff of the old brokerage associa- 
tion of New York; Brokers Pilcer and 
Frank of 80 Maiden Lane, this city: and 
President Swink of the Atlantic Life. 

Messrs. Schiff and Swink were at the 
Roney-Plaza, Miami Beach. a hotel that 
will match any in the world in the luxury 
of its surroundings about which roam 
red cranes and large peacocks, while it 
also has sun bath cabins which would 
make the Lido, Venice, envious. 

* * * 


Straight and Crooked Thinking 

A valuable new book which will help 
people think right and also aid in detect- 
ing fallacies and crooked thinking of 


others is from the nen of Robert H. - 


Thouless of Glasgow, Scotland, and from 
the press of Simon & Schuster, New 
York. Dr. Thouless concludes his book 
by exposing thirty-four dishonest tricks 
which are sed to pull wool over the eyes 
of logic. They are as follows: 


The use of emotionally toned words. 


. 


Making a statement in which “all” is 


oe 


implied, but “some” is true. 

Proof of selected instances. 

Extension of an opponent’s proposition 
by contradiction or by misrepresentation 
of it. 

Evasion of a sound refutation of an ar- 
gument by use of a sophisticated formula. 

Diversion to another question, a side 
issue, or by irrevelant objection. 

Proof of inconsequent argument. 

The recommendation of a position be- 
cause it is a mean between two extremes. 

The use of a syllogism with undistrib- 


unsound form. 

Argument in a circle. 

Begging the question. 

Suggestion by repeated affirmation. 

Suggestion by use of a confident man- 
ner. 

Suggestion by prestige. 

Prestige by false credentials. 

Prestige by the use of psuedo-technical 
jargon. 

Affectation of failure to 
backed by prestige. 

The use of questions drawing out dam- 
aging admissions. 

The appeal to mere authority. 

Overcoming resistance to a doubtful 
proposition by a preliminary statement 
of a few easily accepted ones. 

Statement of a doubtful proposition in 
such a way that it fits in with the 
thought habits or the prejudices of the 
hearer. 

The use of generally accepted tabloid 
of thought as premises in argument. 

“There is much to be said on both 
sides; so I shall make no decision either 
way.” or any other formula leading to 
academic detachment from practical life. 

Argument by imperfect analogy. 

Argument by forced analogy. 

The use of a dilemma which ignores 
a continuous series of possibilities be- 
tween the two extremes presented. 

The use of the fact of continuity be- 
tween them to throw doubt on a real dif- 
ference between two things. 

Illegitimate use of demand for defini- 
tion. 

Ambiguity, vagueness or meaningless- 
ness in the terms used in argument. 

Speculative argument. 

Angering an opponent in order that 
he may argue badly. 

Special pleading. 

Commending or condemning a prono- 
sition because of its practical conse- 
quences to the hearer. 

Argument by attributing prejudices or 
motives to opponent. 

* * * 


B | LI @ uted middle term or other argument of 
* 


understand 


Death of a Great Mentor of Insur- 
ance Men 


The death of George Cator, who 
founded the American Bonding of Bal- 
timore and who, with Governor Warfield 
of Philadelphia founded the Fidelity & 
Deposit, recalls a dinner I went to in 
“Baltimore in May, 1930, which was one 
of the finest tributes to an old man of 
which IT have been an eve witness. 

The American Bonding, which had 
been merged with the Fidelity & Deposit 
and which had been resurrected and is 
again operating, D. C. Handy. president, 
he succeeding G. L. Radcliffe, famous 
surety lawyer and president of the 
company as well as being vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, was the host 
and the guests were all men who had 
at one time been with the American 
Bonding and included some of the best- 
known surety or casualty men in the 
country. 

One thing T recall about this jollv 
event was that there were twenty-six 
speakers, each one of whom paid a trib- 
ute to their famous boss. Mr. Cator. The 
occasion was a most delightful one. None 
of the twenty-six sneakers was a bore 
and at times several were on their feet 
talking simultaneously. At the start of 
the dinner the veteran was not present 
and it was rumored that he would not 
-be there because of the condition of his 
health, but eventually he came and the 
Prince of Wales visiting a small town 
in England for the first time could not 
have had a more cordial reception. 

The day after the dinner T called upon 


Mr. Cator at his home, a fine old Bal- 
timore mansion with a wonderful library, 
and was admitted by a colored butler as 
old as Mr. Cator. The talk I had with 
the latter was illuminative of the early 
trials and tribulations of surety compa- 
nies and there was great pride in his 
voice as he discussed the tremendous 
growth of the business, and especially of 
the fine position which the Fidelity & 
Deposit had won. 

A bachelor, Mr. Cator had traveled 
much in Europe and his interests and 
tastes were diversified. He had been a 
member of a group of club men whose 
activities added to the charm of the 
‘00’s and the beginning of the present 
century. At that time there were many 
supper clubs in Baltimore in which he 
was a familiar figure. He liked the fine 
things of life and among other things 
had considerable standing among ep!- 
cures. One of his most delightful asso- 
ciations was as a member of the famous 
Lobby Club, organized in 1882. Each 
year the club, consisting of ten men, at- 
tended in a body some performance at 
Ford’s Opera House and then went to 
the home of Commodore Thornton Rol- 
lins in Baltimore to dine. The piece de 
resistance was terrapin with champagne. 
Here is a case where one can say with 
accuracy: “Those were the good old 
days.” 

* * &* 
Auditing Circulation 

Stories about the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation and dissatisfaction with it among 
many newspaper people are appearing in 
the papers of the newspaper business. In 
a current issue of “Editor & Publisher” 
appeared a two-column article under the 
heading, “A. B. C. Under Fire At Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania Publishers.” 

This convention was at Wilkes-Barre, 
where the A. B. C. proved so controver- 
sial as a topic that twenty-five different 
publishers spoke on the subject. Nearly 
all expressed the opinion that the fact 
that circulation of a newspaper was 
checked by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion was not necessary in getting them 
national advertising. Several publishers 
in non competitive fields, not members 
of the A. B. C., reported they were get- 
ting just as much national advertising as 
A. B. C. publishers members in similar 
situations. Publishers in the competi- 
tive fields also said they doubted if the 
A. B. C. audits meant much to them 
in the way of national advertising. 

It is the general opinion in the news- 
paper business that the A. B. C. figures 
are frequently maneuvered in such a way 
that advertisers are no wiser after read- 
ing those figures than they were before. 

In the case of insurance newspapers 
A. B. C. figures are misleading, one rea- 
son being that the progressive papers 
have a very uneven circulation. This cir- 
culation may vary many thousands of 
copies a week. The Eastern Underwriter, 
a non-A. B. C. paper, for instance, has a 
circulation bigger this week than that 
of any other insurance weekly paper. 
Upon two occasions The Eastern Under- 
writer has had a circulation of more than 
30,000 for the week; 36,000 one week. 

* * * 
British Newspapers Eliminate Free 
Fire Insurance Schemes 

An agreement has been signed in Lofi- 
don'by members of the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association which provides for 
the cessation in June next of newspaper 
“free” fire insurance schemes. The per- 
sonal accident newspaper policies will be 
continued until the end of the present 
year without alteration. Early in the 
autumn a conference will be called to 
discuss a new insurance agreement for 
1933. 

One reason for abolishing the fire in- 
surance “free policies” is that it involved 
the newspapers in considerable-legal dif- 
ficulties. 

* * * 
Rapping Rogers 

Will Rogers, substituting political opin- 
ions for the humor which made him so 
popular, has been criticised in the past 
fortnight by the New York Times, New 
York World-Telegram, the New Yorker 
and other publications. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


N. Y. State Fire Insurance Net 


Premiums-Incurred Losses, 1931 


Fire insurance net premiums received 
and net incurred for New York 
State business only during 1931, taken 
from the companies’ annual statement re- 
ports 1ow on file at the Insurance De- 
partment at Albany, are given in the 
table which appears below. Although 
there is a moderate decline in premium 
income and in losses the returns for the 
leading companies remain about the same 
as in 1930. The Home again leads the 
field in income with $4,322,553 against 
$4,381,869 a year ago. The Continental 
retains second place with $3,011,826, 
compared with $3,222,575 ,and the Great 
American holds third position again with 
$2,407,263. A year ago the company had 
net premiums received of $2,722,818. 

Among the other leaders in the New 
York State field are the Globe & Rut- 
gers, Aetna (Fire), Fidelity-Phenix, 
United States Fire, Liverpool & London 
& Globe, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, Niagara and North River. 

The figures for practically all the com- 
panies with net premiums of around $75,- 
000 and over follow: 


k SSCs 


Net Net 
Premiums Losses 

Company Received Incurred 
DE (ctcdecneadaadens .$1,785,472 $756,653 
DEE cc cccacencces 796,590 429,692 
BED ceteanavaneaderss 133,539 83,357 
Amer. & Foreign ....... 141,964 62,985 
American Home ......... 109,090 58,386 
Amer. Mer. Marine...... 131,964 56,058 
American Colony ........ 138,856 173,694 
Amer. Constitution ...... 71,213 44,534 
American, Newark ...... 772,430 354,603 
American Alliance ....... 219,486 113,330 
American Central ........ 347,695 55,755 
American Eagle ......... 1,254,139 601,403 
American Equitable 859,849 518,582 
DD Wd ecdtadbsens naan 352,486 179,838 
Automobile ........ cece Bebawenae 509,829 
Banters & Shippers ..... 234,450 107,247 
Baltimore-American ..... 262,254 153,858 
DE «dataaxevdnsnr 151,294 81,490 
DR dxdiras wows 511,354 239,310 
tritish American 151,532 61,406 
Buffalo ink ehenuesenb es 349,742 205,331 
DO cécatanelaeke 586,647 275,767 
CE sc cstecease 214,799 98,068 
ea eee 202,243 112,738 
CG PIO, cvciccacenes 19,609 210 
Christiania General 206,860 97,421 
Columbia, N. J. . ara 131,854 59,666 
Columbia, Chio erie eae 77,397 70,262 
Cosmopolitan ...... ; 36,542 16,118 
Commercial Union 648,170 274,976 
Commercial Union, N. Y.. 123,874 55,764 
Concordia ..... ‘ .. 475,981 309,840 
Commerce ...... - 252,328 116,703 
CNL cunenaveecans 190,660 285,703 
City of New York 406,221 283,047 
Commonwealth .......... 246,025 138,247 
Continental ........ ee 1,327,423 
COMOG ec ccesecvesessoes 97,344 92,897 
Eagle, Star & B. D. ‘ 190,590 149,134 
BaMBEte BOOS cccccccccses 86,761 40,552 
Employers Fire ......... 160,616 98,339 
Pe CB. 6 avenesae 174,415 121,894 
Excelsior ..... Avsaebach 85,312 38,351 
Federal Union .......... 89,544 44,675 
re 698,369 478,653 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 1,670,790 965,379 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 659,934 310,571 
First American .......... 311,665 201,132 
Fire Association ......... 610,409 390,255 
Fid. & Guar. Fire........ 151,319 70,674 
PE i cceenh ace w eeen 588,278 332,542 
Franklin National ....... 126,636 50,072 
General, Seattle ......... 239,717 110,412 
Georgia Home .......... 95,766 52,212 
Ds” eee 145,883 45,577 
Ghene POMS ccecscccscees 1082905 500,124 
Globe & Rutgers ....... 1,917,240 1,104,957 
Great American ......... 2,407,263 1,242,972 
DU PSSSe Ree ae* 106,787 36,027 
ne oe phen ea 50,668 50,236 
Hamburg-American 100,214 70,974 
PE” Ucewan a naewa 497,362 210,588 
er 141,454 85,303 
SS eae 4,322,553 1,998,838 
eee. Oe We nxvecinces 318,074 186,499 
FRO 166,496 85,094 
SS 2 oe aa 1,403,345 767,262 
Ins. Co. of Pa. 272,934 179,624 
FOOLS 607,399 366,150 
Inter-Ocean Re, ........- 81,546 20,267 
EEE écinwkues ib bs.6e< 167,815 74,618 
Knickerbocker .......... 224,938 177,691 
Law Union & Rock ..... 134,048 68.791 
London & T.ancashire 433,713 203.973 
London & Prov. ........ 82.599 34,092 
S345 Bere 1,433,596 714,807 
RAUOUINONTS conicncnsccs 213,906 77,247 
Maryland ............ 174.930 73.699 
Merchants, R. I. ........ 108.278 92.620 
Mechanics, Pa. .......... 66.474 49.213 
a 429.272 167,144 
Ea ere 176,338 73,186 
IL ct aewixchecads 70,544 23,195 


Monarch Fire 
Milwaukee Mech. .. 
Michigan F. & M. . 
National Liberty 
National Union 
National Fire 


Fire 


458,380 
1,190,972 


National Reserve ...... 95,539 
Nat’l Ben. Franklin 124,657 
New York State ........ 219,597 
New Brunswick ......... 218,463 
New Hampshire ........ 374,029 
i eer eae 151,441 
Newark Fire ........... 539,231 
New York Fire ......... 132,885 
a YS Seaeee 930,091 
DN ee oh pi eher ncaa ad 1,393,449 
a SO ere 1,368,380 
eae 170,251 
a a eee 364,580 
Northern Assur. ......... 473,164 
Northwestern Nat’l ...... 442,231 
N. Y. Underwriters ..... 806,731 
i OTE pe 180,558 
O88 Comey os cicccscscce 156,018 
MONE, s2seswiessaas 76,121 
a Sr ae 191,485 
TEC e 106,863 
RES hte 312,964 
BS Ga aires 115,060 
PORMSPIVOMIR cccscciceess 523,098 
Peoples National ........ 217,015 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... 923,527 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 647,286 
. et eee 545,145 
Pilot ee ¢eeeeeeeoeececeeés 144,513 
Prov.-Washington ....... 520,991 
Prudential, England ..... 237,080 
a RR 154,173 
| ____ RaRemaCrelaee Ripats 937,583 
eee 261,747 
SIND "icin Svce dark tee 121,326 
(ae esa: 1,234,935 
RR Rs pe ae a 390,074 
SED chin daa a cla'k-c ean wa care 834,190 
Pe 205,529 
Sy et Se: 516,972 
ORT 357,701 
Scottish U. & N. ... 339,970 
PA 179,647 
SS eee 1,207,189 
Southern Fire ........... 116,575 
Skandinavia ............. 149,949 
Standard, Conn. ........ 248,043 
a | = ae 165,953 
standard, N. J. ....cecce 232,305 
ME Gina inubenkacduawa 268,271 
Stuyvesant .............. 348,451 
State ASOUS. . 0. ccccscces 125,234 
. savadeewesippanictanes 455,780 
0 Eee 80,642 
| ESE ee 152,520 
NN POR nwuhete dre nccas 415,861 
REE ares ere 134,731 
EE: 6 dere de watwh a atanie 253,431 
SOOVRS FIG on vcscceses 957,756 
Transcontinental ........ 98,709 
SO aa 91,900 
OO Pree 154,099 
aS ye 1,493,963 
U. S. Mer. & Ship....... 156,398 
United Firemen’s ....... 179,802 
oS eee eer 315,745 
Union & Phenix ........ 123,541 
Oe AO cicceesass 156,541 
ee 75,598 
Cie 96.402 
Westchester ..........206 643,858 
Western Assurance ...... 176,77 

Li 5 A eee 157,078 
Ue rere 327,177 
Amer, Reserve .......... 132,069 
Re 85,415 
nn SS eee 67,396 
JO eae 258,540 
| See 87,496 
3 epee 73,361 
GON Biseccicecceoee 101.078 
oS a See 237,518 
a PELE 125,169 
oo ere 238,410 
Eureka-Security ......... 93,917 
GE cnr etaknccwuet 206,833 
| | ——__ me 

















CAPITAL 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Kesey, President 


Statement December 31, 


. . 


PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
*NET SURPLUS . e 
*TOTAL ASSETS . ° 
* Based on Market Valuations December 31st, 1931 





259,860 
489,543 
116,281 

83,825 


48,072 
196,056 








Organized 
1869 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N.H. 





Assets’ $17,750,177,.97 
Reserve Funds %6,369,438.96 
Policyholders Surplus $11,380,739.01 


61 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 




















Cash Capital 
$3,000,000.00 
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COMMISSIONERS MEET 





Fire Sub-Committee to Recommend Veto 
of Wisconsin Risk Classification 
Plan; Dunham Presides 
A sub-committee of the fire insurance 
committee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners met in Chicago 
last week to consider the fire risk classi- 
fication proposed for Wisconsin and pre- 
sented to the commissioners for consid- 
eration by Commissioner Mortensen. The 
sub-committee voted to recommend to 
the full fire committee that the Wiscon- 
sin plan be vetoed and that the states 
approve the classification of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters which 
the commissioners endorsed at the De- 

cember meeting in New York. 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut presided at the sub-commit- 
tee meeting and there were representa- 
tives of the New York, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan and Illinois Insurance Departments 
present. Joseph J. Magrath, rating bu- 
reau chief, was there from New York. 
Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern Assurance, and 
Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, attended the meet- 
ing to speak in favor of the National 
Board classification of fire risks. What 
action Wisconsin will take remains to be 
seen. That state may adopt either its 
own plan or that of the National Board. 





Wat'l Security ..c.0cce0 137,125 50,365 
Phila. National .......... 94,605 44,196 
Ohio Farmers ..........- 214,534 89,706 
Prudentia Re. .....cceces 577,055 307,656 









G. Z. Day, Vice-President 









1931 
° ° ° ° - $1,000,000.00 
° ° ° ° -  1,215,603.15 
. ° ° ° ° 214,520.00 
. ° ° . -  1,171,149.76 
° . ° ° -  3,601,272.91 







FRANK A. GANTERT PRESIDENT 


Succeeds Bland as Head of the Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire; Latter Chair- 
man of the Board 
Frank A. Gantert, who has served as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion since the company’s organization in 
1929, was last week elevated to the pre- 
sidency. He succeeds R. Howard Bland, 
who becomes chairman of the board. Mr. 
Bland is likewise chairman of the board 
of the United States Fidelity & Guaranty. 
In assuming the presidency Mr. Gant- 
ert announced that the company will pur- 
sue the same general policies as hereto- 
fore. He is well-known in fire insurance 
and has had a long and creditable career. 
He was connected with the New York 
State department of the British Amer- 
ica and Western Assurance for several 
years and later become inspector for 
these companies. In 1913 he was appoint- 
ed state agent of the North British & 
Mercantile for Indiana. He became gen- 
eral agent of the central department of 
the company at the home office in New 
York in 1920 and was promoted to gen- 
eral agent in 1922. Mr. Gantert served in 
that position until he went with the 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire in 1929. 

E. W. Levering, Jr., a vice-president 
of the company, was last week electe 
chairman of the finance committee. 





GLOBE & RUTGERS FIGURES 


The Globe & Rutgers Fire closed 1931 
with assets of $80,863,641 compared wit! 
$87,416,300. The company uses the for- 
mula of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners for valuing 
stocks and bonds. The company’s 
net surplus is $14,732,004 compared with 
$30,109,790 and the capital remains the 
same at $7,000,000. A special reserve ©! 
$12,000,000 has been set up to take care 
of security depreciations. The unearned 
premium reserve is $28,081,609 as against 
$27,340,139. 





N. Y. EX-FIELDMEN’S DINNER 

The New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society 
will hold its annual get-together dinner 
at 7:30 o’clock on Wednesday evening, 
March 16, at the “Clouds Club” on the 
sixty-seventh and sixty-eighth floors 0! 
the Chrysler Building. 
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Specialization In Fire anual 


Inland Transportation Executives Must be Walking Encyclopaedias of Information 
About Industry, Commerce, Automobiles and Other Resources as Well as Being 
Familiar With Foreign Situation 


If two insurance men met in the lobby 
of a hotel harboring an insurance com- 
missioners’ convention a couple oi dec- 
ades ago and one said to the other: “In 
what division of the business are you?” 
and the answer was: “I am a fire insur- 
ance home office man,” identity would 
have been pretty definitely fixed. In 
those days insuring property and effects 
was not a very complicated business, 
most risks being covered as simply as 
they had been for a century or so, home 
office men being divided into groups with 
general titles ‘of “executives,’ “under- 
writers,’ “accountants,” etc. 

But in the succeeding years fire insur- 
ance has become so highly diversified, 
coverage so complicated, insurance risks 
so widespread—the same risk sometimes 
being covered over an extremcly wide 
range of territory—that there has grown 
up a race of specialists in the offices of 
the fire insurance groups. They are walk- 
ing encyclopaedias of information about 
this country’s industry, commerce and 
its resources, especially respecting tran- 
sit conditions. 

Experts 

One reason for this has been the 
growth of inland transportation insur- 
ance, a large percentage of which at one 
time was written by the marine insurance 
companies. In the old days inland trans- 
portation was what is known as a “side 
line,” an expression, by the way, which 
has gradually been tossed into the dis- 
card and has given place to the word 
“specialty.” All the big fire groups have 
separate organizations for the handling 
of inland transportation insurance, and a 
picture of some of the men handling ex- 
ecutive details in the America Fore divi- 
sion is printed on this page. Vincent L. 
Gallagher, secretary of the America 
Fore, has the inland transportation de- 
partment under his jurisdiction as well 
as the automobile and general cover de- 
partments. In the underwriting end of 
the inland transportation department at 
the America Fore are close to twenty 
persons, but large numbers of clerks and 
accountants are also needed to handle 
the routine end of the business. 

One Line Where Assureds Are Billed 

Direct 

In one line alone, that of Registered 
Mail, thousands of items must be kept 
track of as monthly declarations run 
from 15,000 to 18,000, and assureds are 
billed direct. The Registered Mail pol- 
icy is adapted for use by banks, stock 
and bond brokers and other investment 
houses employing the registered mail 
service of the post office department for 
the carriage of bonds, coupons, stock 
certificates and other securities; postage 
and revenue stamps; postal, express and 
other money orders; certificates of de- 
posit, checks, drafts, notes, bills of lad- 
ing, warehouse receipts and other com- 
mercial papers and other documents and 
papers of value; gold, silver and plat- 
inum, coin and paper money; jewelry and 
Precious stones. This coverage is to all 
intents and purposes a guarantee of de- 
livery. 

Many Rates Are by Judgment 

Another interesting feature of the sit- 
nation is that so many of the rates in 
inland transportation are what are 
known as judgment rates. To make such 
rates fairly and adequately requires a 
long experience, a deep knowledge of 
commercial America — its industries, 


trends. developments and often the per- 
sonalities engaged therein. Underwriters 
must be particularly well informed about 





Some America Fore Representatives 


Left to right: 


Henry A. Becker, chief clerk, auto and transportation dep’t; 


John G. L. Heltzen, New England special agent; A. Wesley Barthelmes, inland 
marine dep’t manager; Vincent L. Gallagher, America Fore Secretary; Ed. L. 
Conover, Arthur C. Widder, A. Sherman Fifoot, Jas. J. Moran, inland marine dep’t 
underwriters; Philip V. Wilder, inland marine special agent, suburban New York. 


the automobile industry because so much 
of the transit is by truck and other cars. 
As an illustration of the tremendous 
freight carriage by road where formerly 
freight cars were used there is the stone 
being used in the construction of the 
new post office in Fort Wayne, Ind., di- 
rectly across the street from the home 
office building of the Lincoln National 
Life. These tremendous pieces of stone 
are being taken to Fort Wayne by truck. 
Incidentally, a fire insurance group will 
insure this stone, not against fire, of 
course, as there would be little risk there 
but against breakage and other damage. 

Not only do the inland transportation 
executives and underwriters have to 
know about the resources, industries and 
other fundamental facts about America 
and its transportation but they must 
have a comprehensive knowledge of for- 
eign affairs as many risks of this type 
are insured by American companies 
abroad. 

A Few Types of Questions Which 

Reach a Big Fleet 

Someone has called the inland trans- 
portation division of a fire fleet a de- 
partment for answering of unusual ques- 
tions; in other words, out of the ordi- 
nary inquiries of all kinds that go toa 
fire insurance group. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter prints some of the questions 
that came in to the America Fore dur- 
ing the course of a couple of days re- 
cently which will illustrate the scope of 
such inquiries. 

A. A western agent telephoned about 
details covering hosiery going about the 
country on motor trucks and insured 
under a shipper’s policy. 

B. A letter from a city in the Orient 
wanted to know if loss would be paid on 
a piece of machinerv which had been 
damaged. 

C. Details were asked about a use and 


occupancy policy covering mining ma- 
chinery in transit to a mine, shipment 
being damaged or lost because of a 
bridge accident, and nroduction at the 
mine, therefore, being delayed for about 
60 days. 

D. Details are asked relative to an all 
risk cover on a shipment of several mil- 
lions of dollars being rushed by airplane 
to a bank not in good financial condition. 
-E. <A contractor had to operate a 
small railroad which went into the hands 
of a receiver. He needed the facilities of 
the railroad. The only way he could 
get these facilities was to insure the 
railroad stock and equipment. 

F. Policies have been issued covering 
the hose on fire department trucks 
against collision and upset excluding 
damage while at the fire. 

Theatrical Floaters 


One of the most interesting types of 
cover is the theatrical floater, and while 
“The Road” (theatrical argot) is said to 
be dead you wouldn’t believe this if you 
were in the home office of a fire com- 
pany group. Despite the fact that so 
many theatres in the country are “dark” 
there are plenty of theatrical productions 
moving from town to town all over this 
country. True, the movies are drawing 
the crowds, but the stage show angle 
in the movie theatres is eee by leaps 
and bounds, illustrated by the large num- 
ber of tabloid musical comedies and the 
renewed popularity of vaudeville acts. 
Due to the mobile nature of theatrical 
productions the Inland Marine Transpor- 
tation Theatrical Floater policy has been 
created to protect against many perils of 
transportation and fire. These “Perils” 
include fire and lightning, collision, de- 
railment. overturning of land conveyance 
and marine perils. In the event the play 
is withdrawn from active production the 
assured warrants to notify the company 


immediately. If placed in temporary 
storage the location of storage premises 
and anticipated term of storage must be 
submitted to the company. Value of 
property and amount of insurance re- 
quired (full coinsurance) 100% 

Variety of Special Classes 

These are a few of the special classes 
of Inland Marine Insurance: 

1. Jewelry Block Policies. 

2. Radium Floaters. 

3. Specific articles of a floating na- 
covered anywhere the 
storage batteries, 
machines, 


ture which are 
property may be; e.g., 
contractors’ equipment, adding 
etc. 

4. Insurance on property for exhibi- 
tion purposes wherever it may be 

5. Horse and wagon policies covering 
wherever horses, wagons and cudeens 
may be. 

6. Film floaters; i.e., Builders’ Risk 
during production or coverage on com- 
pleted films wherever they may be 

7. Instalation Risks; i.e., Machinery 
or equipment during period of instala- 
tion, until termination of seller’s interest. 
The so-called all risk rate cannot be less 
than the fire, tornado, earthquake, riot, 
civil commotion and explosion rates as 
published combined plus proper loading 
for marine hazards. 

8. Salesmen’s Sample Floaters. 

9. Bridge insurance. 

10. Merchandise or property in tran- 
sit, while waiting for or undergoing proc- 
essing in bleacheries, fumigators, dysters, 
throwsters and other similar processing 
until delivered to store, warehouse or 
final place of delivery contemplated at 
the time of shipment was made. 

11. Single interest policies covering 
the interest of the seller only in mer- 
chandise sold under partial payment, 
contract of sale or instalment sales con: 
tracts 

12. Bailees’ Customers’ Insurance, 
Furriers’ Customers’ Policies, Legal Lia- 
bility Policies 

Stecenee Carriers’ Liability 

The Inland Transportation Depart- 
ment must, of course, know what cannot 
be insured as well as what can be in- 
sured. In Steamer Carriers’ Liability the 
liability of carriers by water is far mor« 
limited than that imposed upon railroad 
carriers. In some cases the steamship 
company is not responsible for the neg- 
ligence of its own employes. The Harter 
Act of February 13, 1893, which governs 
the liability of water carriers states that 
‘if the owner of any vessel transport- 
ing merchandise or property to or from 
any port in the United States of Amer- 
ica shall exercise due diligence t¢@ make 
the said vessel in all respects seaworthy 
and properly manned, equipped, and sup- 
plied, neither the vessel or owners, agent 
or charterers shall become or be held 
responsible for damage or loss resulting 
from faults or errors in navigation or in 
the management of said vessel, etc.” 
Rather interesting and enlightening in- 
formation for the uninsured shipper en- 
trusting valuable cargoes to such car- 
riers and willing to forego the psa 
offered under steamship carriers’ con- 
tract. The Harter Act also finds that 
steamship companies are not responsible 
for loss or damage resulting from the 
following causes: 

1. Fire on board vessel. 
2. Bursting of boilers. 
3. Breakage of shafts unless caused 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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New 


Jersey 


Jersey Agents Stress Helpful 


Co-operation From Companies 


President Nelson Comments Upon Friendly Conferences With 
Company Executives; Passage of Qualification Bill Expect- 
ed as Opposition from Business Has Been Removed 


Attesting to the good results which can 
be brought about by an all-day session 
on production problems of current im- 
portance, the New Jersey Association of 
. Underwriters in mid-year session a week 
ago at the Hotel Stacy-Trent, 
was encouraged not only by the vigor- 


Trenton, 


ous interest taken in the meeting by the 
150 agents present but by the sympa- 
thetic attitude of co-operation displayed 
by the company executives who were on 
the program. This association, showing 
a membership of 450, has thrived under 
the leadership of Harvey B. Nelson of 
Jersey City and has brought itself so fa- 
vorably to the attention of William B. 
Calhoun, president of the National Asso- 
Agents, that he 
made the trip from Milwaukee to attend 
the mid-year gathering. 


ciation of Insurance 


Appreciative of Company Attitude 


In opening the proceedings President 
Nelson wasted no time in publicly show- 
ing the appreciation of the association 
for the increasingly helpful interest tak- 
en in their problems by home office ex- 
ecutives. He told about the many hours 
of conferences with E. U. A. officials, the 
National Board attorney, the New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance, 
the executive committee and the qualifi- 
cation bill committee. All ramifications 
of legislative work have been gone into, 
he said, and he and his fellow officers 
have been particularly encouraged by the 
friendly and frictionless exchange of 
ideas which prevailed at the company 
conferences. He added: 

“Particularly do I wish to mention the 
most helpful attitude of Messrs. Kurth, 
Shallcross and Haid. This recognition 
of agents’ rights and the desire to  co- 
operate with the agents is a victory ob- 
tained only through the medium of a 
state and national association.’ 

Mr. Nelson showed concern over the 
membership status of the association, 
pointing out that as of February 25 there 
were 448 members, seventy short of the 
goal of 518 desired by September 1, 1932. 
Speaking plainly he said that the objec- 
tive could not be reached if members 
had to be dropped for non-payment of 
dues. After he finished talking three 
new memberships were handed in. 


Compliments From Calhoun 


Appropriately President Calhoun was 
introduced as the next speaker and he 
informally gave to the New Jersey men 
the impression he had formed about their 
organization. He said: “New Jersey has 
played an important part in the councils 


of the National Association. Two of 
your members—Fred J. Cox and T. C. 
Moffatt—are past presidents. It was my 


pleasure to serve as fire prevention com- 
mittee chairman under Mr. Moffatt. This 
year we most decidedly have not over- 
looked your state association in our offi- 
cial family inasmuch as Major Freder- 
ick Hickman of Atlantic City is on the 
executive committee. I’m glad to be the 
guest of an association which has played 
such an important part in our national 
activities.” 

Henry R. Burr, one of the hardest- 
working agents ever to hold the state 
office of secretary and treasurer, then 
gave his report of the association’s fi- 
nancial condition. The cash balance on 
hand of $749 on February 24 indicates 


the satisfactory condition of the treas- 
ury. Mr. Burr, who hails from Jersey 
City, came in for praise when the asso- 
ciation’s president said: “It is a pleasure 
to have so able a worker by my side 
in carrying on this year’s administra- 
tion.” 

Livingston’s Executive Committee Report 


In getting down to business the report 
of the executive committee was read by 
Chairman Alan V. Livingston. This 
committee has met on the average of 
once a month since the annual meeting 
and two of these sessions were all-day 
affairs. There has been a continuity of 
discussion on the same subjects at these 

gatherings, said Mr. Livingston. Al- 
though a few complaints have been 
brought to their attention, he told the 
agents that the committee would really 
welcome more of them, that members 
should report what they want done in 
their respective communities, getting 
down to specific facts about bad situa- 
tions. 

At the present time two problems are 
up for major consideration—the agency 
qualification bill which is now receiving 
legislative consideration and the recent 
increase in automobile rates. Mr. Liv- 
ingston explained that the qualification 
committee has been in close touch with 
fire company officials and at a recent 
conference with them a “clear road 
ahead” approval was given to the efforts 
of the New Jersey association to get 


Local 


Agents 


legislative action at once instead of wait- 
ing for the model qualification law which 
the National Association is sponsoring. 
‘The necessary approval has been given 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Reviewing the action taken after the 
announcement of increased automobile 
liability rates, Mr. Livingston said that 
the association had gone on record i 
opposition to the changes on fleet busi- 
ness. The opinion expressed was that 
these changes were impossible of en- 
forcement and that the new payroll ba- 
sis be rescinded. His suggestion was that 
company organizations should contact 
with producers before taking final ac- 
tion on such important revisions. The 
association did not declare itself on the 
rate increases as it was felt that each 
county board should first get from the 
Bureau the experience which justified the 
increase (if any) in their particular lo- 
cality. 

One good result from the upward re- 
vision in rates, the speaker said, has 
heen a noticeably increased interest in 
the New Jersey association on the part 
of individual agents. In the emergency 
they have realized as perhaps never be- 
fore the. value of a solidly knit organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Livingston in closing indicated that 
the association bulletin would appear at 
more frequent intervals if members 
would help it along by news items from 
their territories. 


Godshall Reviews Legislation 


Following up Mr. Livingston’s comment 
on the qualification bill Harry L. God- 
shall, chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, said that it was already in the hands 
of the state assembly. He pointed to 
seventeen bills in the senate and twenty- 
nine in the assembly, some of which are 
inimical to the insurance business and 
others advantageous to it. The fact that 
Democrats are in power in the lower 
house and Republicans in the upper has 
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its redeeming features in his opinion 
Even so, he said that “we should con- 
sider ourselves fortunate if we get 
through this session without injurious 
legislation.” He strongly urged the mem- 
bers to participate individually in defeat- 
ing those bills which savor on no good 
for the business. “Let your own legis- 
lator know by word of mouth or by letter 
of your attitude on such measures,” he 
stressed. 

Two bills referred to by Mr. Godshall, 
one calling fora compensation state fund 
and the other permitting injured work- 
men in compensation cases to name their 
own physicians, were among those con- 











Explosions Upset Trenton Session 
Honored by the presence of Wil- 
liam B. Calhoun, National Association 
president, at their Trenton meeting a 
week ago, the New Jersey agents put 
themselves out to make him feel at 
home. But they had not counted on 
their executive committee meeting on 
the eve of the all day session being 
interrupted by two violent explosions 
in the vicinity of the Hotel Stacy- 
‘Trent, where they had gathered. 

It was soon learned that a beauty 
parlor war had been going on in 
Trenton for some weeks and that the 
two latest explosions, which badly 
damaged the shop of a John Lini, 
were part of an organized campaign 
of bomb ring workers to force all 
beauty shops in the city to maintain 

a higher price rate. Lini’s parlor, the 
newspapers said, had been insured a 
short time before for $3,500. 

To say that ~ executive session 
was disrupted is putting it mildly. 
President Calhoun himself is author- 
ity for the statement that a “seventh 
inning recess” had to be declared to 








quiet the nerves of all present. 








sidered dangerous. Speaking about the 
“passenger guest” bill introduced he said 
that the association favored it but he 
doubted whether much progress would 
be made. 


Qualification Committee Report 


Julius Klein, chairman of the agency 
qualification committee, reported consid- 
erable activity in getting the present bill 
in shape for the legislature. He then went 
into detail on the encouraging attitude of 
company officials toward the elimination 
of non-policy writing agents; that one 
company president had recently gone 
over his New Jersey list of agents, found 
forty non-policy agents, put twenty- 
seven of them on a policy writing basis 
and reverted the others to a_broker’s 
status. 

It was brought out that amendments 
hed been made in the qualification bill 
which is modeled after the Illinois meas- 
ure, that it does not contemplate com- 
nulsory examination of applicants but 
has a retroactive feature in that any 
scent deemed unfit to solicit business can 
be requested to take the examination. 
\nother feature is that at least two men 
in an agency office gga have a license 
This was levelled, was explained, at 
honk agents sasaladiadhe in Essex 
County. 


Non-Policy Writing Agents 


Considerable of the informal discus- 
sion at the Trenton meeting of the 
agents’ association centered around non- 
policy writing agents. With comnanics 
taking more definite action in eliminating 
this type of agent the sentiment is that 
his days are numbered. Essex, Hudson 
and Camden counties have been the 
worst offenders, the estimate being that 
at one time there were 3,000 non-policy 
agents in these counties. 

It would not be surprising if sooner 
or later a list were published by the 
association showing those companies in 
line and those which are not. Then the 
association members could make up their 
minds as to what companies they should 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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The hand of the Law may 


catch the culprit but only 
insurance in sound stock 
companies will surely pay 
the loss. Are your clients 
adequately protected ? 
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Have you ever thought 
about this extra service 
rendered by insurance? 


NSURANCE, in its function of paying losses to or for 
if policyholders and distributing the cost of this service 
equitably among patrons, finds frequent opportunity to 
make such costs less than they would be were “nature 


allowed to take its course.” 


In the conduct of Workmen’s Compensation insurance 
The Travelers has been conspicuously successful in help- 
ing employers prevent industrial accidents and thus 
saving millions of dollars to society—millions, which 


otherwise would have been wasted. 


In connection with fire insurance, Travelers engineers 
have helped policyholders to reduce fire hazards and the 


fire insurance rates on business properties. 


In steam boiler insurance and elevator liability insur- 
ance, the accident-prevention activities have been so 


effective that explosions and falls are extremely rare. 
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Some Things 


The Travelers Companies have done to 
make the highways safer for you 


OR many years The Travelers 
has been participating in numer- 
ous efforts for the promotion of 
highway safety as well as working 
individually toward the prevention 


of automobile accidents. 

The Travelers individual activi- 
ties were greatly expanded during 
the past year. This enlarged pro- 
gram included: 


(1) Compilation and publication of a survey of 1930 automobile acci- 
dents; their growth, causes and extent, under the title “‘Worse 


Than War.” 


(2) Distributed over a million copies of ‘Worse Than War” pamphlet. 


(3) Disseminated each week over a 50,000 watt radio station a highway 
safety message from a leading motor vehicle authority. 


(4) Presented a series of radio addresses by speakers of prominence 


and note. 


(5) Sent 39 million safety messages to the general public through the 
advertising columns of over 300 daily newspapers. 


In this connection The Travelers 
Insurance Companies wish to ac- 
knowledge the cooperation given in 
furthering these activities by public 
officials and civic leaders, and by 
agents and other representatives of 
The Travelers who have delivered 


hundreds of talks before luncheon 
clubs, parent-teachers organizations 
and other groups. In these talks 
they have employed enlargements of 


‘charts and other illustrations show- 


ing the how, where and why of 
automobile accidents. 
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Agents’ Program for 
Cleveland Meeting 

WILL BE HELD MARCH 22-24 

Reports on I. U. B. ond Automatic Can- 


cellation of Policies Will Be 
Among the Features 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has completed its program for 
the mid-year meeting at the Hotel Cleve- 
lend in Cleveland on March 22-24. Presi- 
dent William B. Calhoun and Secretary 
Walter H. Bennett made the final ar- 
rangements in New York last week. The 
national executive committee will mect 
on Monday, March 21, and the national 
council will convene the following morn- 
ine, A meeting of the state association 
officers will be held at 2 p. m. the same 
dav. 

There will be no formal addresses at 
this mid-year convention, the business 
sessions on Wednesday and Thursday 
being given over to reports and discus- 
sions from the floor. Following the pre- 
liminary greetings and responses of wel- 
come President Calhoun will deliver the 
renort of the administration. Then the 
following committee reports will be pre- 
sented: 


Committee Repor's 


Interstate Underwriters Board, Harry 
R. Manchester. Cleveland, chairman; 
automatic cancellation for non-payment 
of premiums, James L. Case, Norwich, 
Conn., chairman; definition committee 
report, Mr. Manchester, chairman. (This 
committee was appointed at the Los An- 
geles meeting to formulate definitions 
for the several classes of insurance pro- 
ducers.) Casualty conference committee 
report; report from National Council. 

A discussion on accident frequency will 
be led by Assistant Manager Albert W. 
Whitney, of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualtv & Suretv Underwriters. Profes- 
sor Whitney will bring to the attention 
of agents the vast amount of accident 
nrevention work which his department of 
the burean has carried out end explain 
the nart the agents should plav in pre- 
venting accident frequency which leads 
to higher automobile rates. A discussion 
of branch offices hased on the resolution 
af the New York Citv Association of 
Local Agents will be a feature of the 
sessions. 

Following are the other subjects of 
discussion, to which additions probably 
will be made before the definite pro- 
gram is issued: Automobile rate increase 
and demerit cliss‘fication plan: company 
and state commission reduction p-o7ram, 
reciprocity in business, membershin in 
last year of five vear program. surrend- 
ering managerial functions to the state, 
and agencev qualification laws. 

The lesdine social event will be the 
eet-together dinner at the Mid-Day Club 
at seven o'clock on the evening of Tues- 
day, March 22. 


F. O. AFFELD, JR., TO SPEAK 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold its March luncheon meeting 
next Monday at 12:15 at the Brooklyn 
Elks Club. The speaker will be Francis 
O. Affeld, Jr, of the well-known law 
firm of Richards & Affeld. He will 
speak on “Legal Cancelation of the Fire 
Insurance Policy.” 


MAAS WITH R. B. McFALLS 

Michael Maas has been appointed a 
special agent by the R. B. McFalls 
Avency, 12 Gold Street, New York. He 
has been connected for the last four 
years with the Automobile of Hartford 
in the local department and has been in 
insurance for over thirty years. 





BIRMINGHAM REINSURANCE 

Vice-President Henry A. Yates of the 
National Union Fire says that the com- 
pany has not reinsured the entire liability 
of its affiliated company, the Birmingham 
Fire, of Pittsburgh, which is continuing 
in business as usual. The reinsurance 
arrangement was merely a routine deal 
within the office. 
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pursuing the even tenor of its 
way, this company is not forgetful 
of good underwriting practices in 
Prosperous Days—nor does it 


cramp its Agents in Periods of 


In Good Times 
and Bad— 


Depression. 
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Conflagration and Panic Proof 








Knox Vice-President 
Of the Public Fire 


BACHMAN IS ASS’T SECRETARY 





Vice-Presidents Iverson and Atkinson 
Resign; They Have Not Announced 
Their Future Plans Yet 
Vice-President David N. Iverson and 
Vice-President and Secretary Ulric S 
Atkinson of the Public Fire of Newark 
last week resigned from the company. 
Neither has announced his future plans. 
At the same time James W. Knox, for- 
merly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Great Lakes of Chicago 
which was taken over by the Public, was 
elected vice-president and secretary of 
the Public Fire. R. G. Bachman was 
elected assistant secretary of the Public 

Fire. 

Mr. Knox is a native of Scotland but 
has spent most of his time in this coun- 
try. He was educated in Chicago and 
then joined the Insurance Survey Bu- 
reau there. Later he became an exam- 
iner for the Providence Washington an‘ 
left that company to become chief ex- 
aminer and superintendent of agents of 
the Prussian National and the Nether- 
lands. A few years later he bec>me as- 
sistant manager of the Netherlands 
under Harold W. Letton, serving in that 
capacity for six years. Up to January 
1, 1929, the Great Lakes was under the 
Letton management, but when the agree- 
ment was terminated Mr. Knox became 
vice-president and general manager of 
the company. 

Careers of Iverson and Atkinson 

Mr. Iverson and Mr. Atkinson are na- 
tives of Atlanta, Ga. The former start- 
ed his insurance career with the Conti- 
nental in the engineering department in 
1910 and later was in field work as spe- 
cial agent for the Fidelity-Phenix in 
northern New Jersey. Then he was state 
agent for the National Union Fire in 
New Jersey and afterwards was trans- 
ferred to New York state as state agent. 
He joined the Livernool & London & 
Globe in 1920 and while with the com- 
pany served three years as assistant 
manager of the Eastern department. Mr. 
Iverson’s connection with the Public 
began in 1928. 

Mr. Atkinson started his insurance ca- 
reer in the Southern department of the 
Insurance Co. of North America in At- 
lanta, being chief clerk from 1892 to 
1903. Then for many years he served 
as assistant manager of the Royal at At- 
lanta. In 1922 he was chosen assistant 
United States manager of the Union of.- 
Canton and went to Chicago where he 
stayed for five years. He was elected 
secretary of the Public in April, 1928. 
and later was made vice-president and 
secretary. 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 

The Importers & Exporters of New 
York in its annual statement for 1931 
had assets of $2,965,312 with assets of 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners value, an unearned premium 
reserve of $1,055,112, capital of $1,000,000 
and a net surplus of $709,082. The pres- 
ent officers of the company, folowing re- 
cent changes, include those named here- 
with: President, Albert Valensi; vice- 
president, R. J. Rice; treasurer, H. L. 
Wilkens; secretary, George Christie; as- 
sistant secretaries, William Finram and 
P. A. Valensi. 


M. O. GILDERSLEEVE DIES 

Millard O. Gildersleeve, who had been 
with the Hartford Fire for over twenty- 
five years and recently was in charge of 
claims in the company’s New York City 
office, died late last week at his home at 
Freeport, L. I. He was 75 years of age 
and is survived by a daughter and four 
grandchildren. For a number of years 
he was a druggist at Hempstead before 
entering fire insurance. 


NEW MEXICO FIRE INSURANCE 
A proposal that the state of New 
Mexico carry its own fire insurance as 
an economy measure has been proposed 
by Chief Tax Commissioner Beall and 
Educational Budget Auditor Grissom. 
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Leon Watson Tells of 
Hotel Men’s Meeting 


LOWER FIRE RATES SOUGHT 





Schedule Rating Expert Defended Stock 
Co. Charges; Asks Agents to 
Explain Rates 





Leon Watson, schedule rating expert 
of New Jersey, made his usual good im- 
pression at the Trenton meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters 
a weck ago. In the face of serious de- 
pression problems, troublesome to com- 
panies and agents alike, Mr. Watson was 
elad to call attention to a few bright 
spots in the picture. Agreeing with a 
previous speaker he said it was fortunate 
that the houses of the legislature are 
divided this year thus minimizing the 
possibility of injurious bills being made 
law. 

Of still greater importance, he felt, is 
the present stability of fire insurance 
rates particularly in a period when com- 
petitive conditions in the field are acute. 
Mr. Watson had close attention in tell- 
ing about recent conferences he had had 
with the insurance committee of the na- 
tional hotel association which body was 
considering either the formation of their 
own insurance company or a tieup with 
a reciprocal. This would have meant 
taking business away from stock fire 
companies. The complaint of the hotel 
men was that fire insurance rates were 


too high. Called in to give them the 
stock company viewpoint Mr. Watson 
said he was fired with questions for five 
hours. So persistent had the hotel men 
been in their efforts that the National 
Board had given hotel business a special 
classification. 
Defends Stock Company Rates 

Learning that they also sought a rate 
reduction under this new classification 
and that they felt this justified as a re- 
it ofa questionnaire to members point- 
ing to good experience, Mr. Watson ex- 
sista at length that even hotel owners 
‘ould not be expected to report bad 
losses; furthermore, he wanted to know 
why a hotel guest, who is careful in his 


FINE TALK BY GOV. MOORE 


N. J. Official Points to Stimulation Af- 
forded by George Washington in 
Solving Present Depression 
Problems 
Governor A. Harry Moore, New Jersey 
leader, guest of the association at lunch 
during the Trenton meeting, stimulated 
his audience by a George Washington 
talk in which he recounted the courage- 
ousness with which the First President 
combatted difficulty after difficulty in the 
dark days of the Revolutionary war. 
“Those days of depression and discour- 
agement have a parallel today,” he 
stressed, “and we should try to emulate 
Washington’s example in solving our 
own difficulties. Carry on with all the 
strength you possess, and in so doing 
you will win out as Washington did so 
victoriously.” The Governor’s talk made 

a fine impression. 








Non-Policy Agents 
(Continued from Page 26) 


represent. The attitude at present, ac- 
cording to A. V. Livingston, is to con- 
sider carefully any action and to await 
a definite statement of policy from each 
company group. 

Another matter had to do with the re- 
ported action taken by the borough of 
Glen Ridge in placing the insurance on 
its new borough building in a mutual 
company. Some frank expressions of 
disapproval were given with the result 
that a resolution was placed before the 





room, doesn’t scatter cigar ashes around 
or damage the furniture, shouldn’t be 
entitled to a lower room rate. It would 
be just as logical as the hotel associa- 
tion’s request for lower insurance rates. 
Mr. Watson successfully convinced the 
association that it is more important to 
have protection in solvent, reliable com- 
panies at standard rates than to stage a 
fight for rate reductions. He told the 
New Jersey agents of his conviction that 
big interests will have a better under- 
standing of the fire insurance business 
if they are told the facts about rates. 
He scored the type of agent, handling a 
big line. who is so anxious to hang on 
to the business that he will “ves” his 
client on everything and let him get 
away with too much in the way of ac- 
commodations or concessions. 





Many Constructive Forces of 
Fire Insurance Now at Work 


The sincerity of purpose possessed by 
{harles C. Hannah, eastern managtr of 
‘he Fireman’s Fund, was never better 
lisplayed than in his address before 

> New Jersey Association of Under- 

\ iters last week at Trenton. Speaking 

i the “Constructive Forces in Fire In- 
surance” Mr. Hannah brought a message 
“t optimism based on a sensible point of 
‘cw on fundamental facts about the 
: usiness. He pictured the fire insurance 
husiness now being put in shape for a 
hright future, that fences were being 

ended and leaders were preparing 
‘hemselves for the reconstruction era. 

Our business has come through this 
cmergency in splendid shape,” he de- 
lared. 

Pointing to the reasons why he ex- 
plained how the companies themselves 
were acting constructively from the 
standpoint of personnel and research. In 
iddition the underlying organizations of 
the companies were broadening forms of 
coverage to meet conditions, new kinds 
of indemnity, inspection work and great- 
Cr assistance to policvholders. He also 
pointed .to the trend toward a better 
exchange of ideas around the conference 


table so as to bring the company view- 
point to the agent and vice versa. He 
spoke a good word for special agents 
who can be a strong force in reconstruc- 
tion by increasingly greater co-operation 
with agents. Leon Watson, schedule rat- 
ing expert, also came in for justifiable 
praise. 

Centering his talk on work of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Mr. 
Hannah said that the functions it per- 
forms would be unusual in any business; 
that in its human welfare efforts it does 
valiant service in fire prevention activ- 
ity. In his opinion the work of the 
board is constructive not only to the fire 
insurance business but to communities 
throughout the world. 

Catching the spirit from this human 
welfare work the speaker urged his 
agent audience to be more than just dis- 
bursers and receivers of premiums. Their 
association. he thought, could be made 
itself a mightier force in many direc- 
tions, that what thev could do lies in 


the future and its accomplishment is defi-, 


nitely tied un with the spirit of con- 
ference and co-operation now being so 
splendidly demonstrated between com- 
panies and producers. 
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association’s executive committee con- 
: : ; 
demning this action. 


Hard to Place Compensation Lines 


The difficulty in placing compensation 
lines was a bone of contention with sev- 
eral-agents present. One agent even 
favored the passage of the state fund 
measure now in the legislature because 
he said “the. agents’ hands are tied. 
Some risks simply cannot be written; the 
companies won’t touch them.” He told 
how one of his recent lines, refused by 
stock carriers, was placed without ques- 
tioning in a non-stock company. 

It remained for President Nelson to 
state the New Jersey association’s atti- 
tude; that the state must be kept out 
of the insurance business both in writ- 
ing and rating. He was followed by 
Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City who 
told how the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives was now seeking some 
solution to the situation as regards com- 
pensation business so as to avoid a state 
fund. 

Then came Fred J. Cox, Perth Am- 
boy, with some sound reasoning along 
the line that in a period such as the en- 
tire world was now going through the 
New Jersey agents should consider 
themselves fortunate that they do not 
have more state participation than they 
now have. “Don’t step from the frying 
pan into the fire,” he urged. “You 
should be glad that the State Insurance 
Department is not interfering with your 
affairs in every step you make.” 





ITALIAN CENTENARIES 


The Assicurazioni Generali of Trieste 
will soon celebrate its centenary. The 
captal of 2,000,000 Austrian Gulden was 
fully subscribed in a meeting of stock- 
holders held in Trieste on December 26, 
1831. This original capital was divided 
into 2,000 shares of 1,000 Gulden each, 
the Austrian Gulden of that time being 
worth about 50 cents American money. 
In those days Trieste was an important 
insirance center, especially for the ma- 
rine market. Most of the shipping went 
in sailing vessels and piracy was ram- 
pant in the Mediterranean then. 

The Insurance Company of Turin 
(Compagnia Anonima d’Assicurazione di 
Torino) also celebrates its centenary 
during 1932. It has a capital of 18 mil- 
lion lire, of which sum 84 million have 
been paid in. It writes fire, life, acci- 
dent, liability, hail and burglary business. 





THREE HOME MEDALS AWARDED 


State Agent O. J. Davis of the Home 
of New York recently presented silver 
medals to three local agents of the com- 
pany in Iowa. The medals are the cus- 
tomary tokens of appreciation sent out 
by the company to agents who have rep- 
resented the company continuously for 
more than twenty-five years, and were 
awarded to W. G. Taylor at Eldon, Ia., 
Ross McIntvre at Anamosa, and Lee S 
Maxson at Tipton. 





ON FIRE WASTE COMMITTEE 


William A. Yoder of Minneapolis, 
state agent for the America Fore fleet 
in Minnesota, has been appointed district 
agent for the Contest Committce of the 
National Fire Waste Council in Minne- 
sota. He succeeds Karl P. Theimer, who 
has been transferred by his company to 
another field 


NEW INSURANCE PUBLICATION 
“Policyholder” of Newask Aims to Give 
Advisory Service to Assureds; 

E. M. R. Carroll in Charge 


“The Policyholder,” an insurance jour- 
nal for the assured and which will be 
a monthly publication, has just made its 
appearance in Newark where its execu- 
tive and editorial offices are located. The 
new publication will be the mouthpiece 
of the Policyholders’ Advisory Service, 
which plans to advise volicyholders of 
every description as to the care and dis- 
crimination in the purchase of insurance 
protection. 

In the first issue of “The Policyholder” 
the editor states that “this is not a re- 
form movement, nor is it an attempt to 
boost any particular brand or type of 
insurance. It is the beginning of an ef- 
fort to improve the protection, safeguard 
the interest of, and lessen the cost to 
those individuals, firms or corporations 
who do want ‘sure’ in their insurance 
and are willing to pay to get it there. 

The executive and editorial offices in 
Newark are in charge of E. M. R. Car- 
roll, who has been engaged in the gen- 
eral insurance field for a number of years 
and who was at one time connected with 
Johnson & Higgins. The publication will 
be issued on the twenty-fifth of each 
month. 





OKLAHOMA FIRE LOSSES 


Oklahoma fire losses dropped consid- 
erably in 1931, from $3,002,995 to $1,977,- 
659, State Fire Marshal J. T. Jones has 
reported. The number of fires reported 
decreased in the same period, from 1,463 
in 1930 to 1,264 in 1931; and suspicious 
fires investigated advanced from 363 to 

Arrests numbered eighty-three in 
1931 as against thirty-six the preceding 
year, and convictions fourteen in 1931 
and nine in 1930. Deaths by fire were 
reduced from 223 in 1930 to 154 in 1931. 
Dwellings, many of them vacant, led in 
the number of losses with 757, and mer- 
cantile establishments were second with 
121 





WOULD STOP AUTO SERVICE CO. 


Commissioner Jess G. Read of Okla- 
homa has requested that the attorney 
general take action against the Automo- 
bile Owners Service Company, which he 
claims is operating in violation of the 
state insurance laws. He alleges that 
the company issues a contract to fur- 
nish an adjuster to take care of all losses 
occasioned by a car whose owner holds 
a certificate in the company. This gom- 
pany is said to be an offspring of an in- 
surance company which discontinued 
business about the middle of January. 





HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Home Fire & Marine, held 
February 23 at San Francisco, the usual 
quarterly dividend of 5% (50 cents per 
share) on the capital stock of the com- 
pany was declared to all stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 
5, 1932, payable on and after March 15, 
1932. 


ADDS TWO COMPANIES 


The Bradshaw & Weil general agency 
of Louisville, recently removed from 
Paducah, has added the Fulton Fire and 
the First American to its representation. 
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North America Has 
Assets of $74,992,661 


MARINE PROFITS WERE GOOD 





December 31 Values Used For Stocks 
and Bonds; Policyholders’ Surplus 
Now $40,044,933 


The 140th annual statement of the In- 
surance Company of North America 
shows assets as of December 31, 1931, 
of $74,992,661, with a surplus over cap- 
ital and liabilities of $28,044,933. The 
company’s cash capital is $12,000,000. The 
surplus to policyholders (surplus and 
capital) is $40,044,933. 

Of special interest is the conservative 
manner in which the security values have 
been computed for the statement. Mar- 
ket prices as of December 31, 1931, have 
been used. Had the more liberal valua- 
tion method authorized by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
been followed the security values would 
have increased in the sum of $15,242,279, 
making the surplus to policyholders $55,- 
287,212 and assets $90,234,940. In his let- 
ter to stockholders Benjamin Rush, pres- 
ident of the Insurance Company of 
North America, points out that notwith- 
standing a decrease in premium income 
due to general business conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the year of 1931 the 
company showed total profits of $5,625,- 
029. He said in part: 

“Based upon market values of securi- 
ties as of December 31, 1931, the assets 
of the company have decreased from 
$92,841,193 to $74,992,661, a decrease of 
$17,848,532. The reinsurance reserve has 
decreased from $27,389,842 to $25,345,537, 
a decrease of $2,044,305. The surplus 
decreased from $44,377,458 to $28,044,933, 
a decrease of $16,332,525. The security 
values used in this statement are market 
values as of December 31, 1931. 

“The reduction in premium and conse- 
quently in reserve was a reflection of 
the business conditions prevailing in the 
United States last year. The value of 
insurable merchandise, and of buildings 
and their contents, decreased markedly 
during the year. Of course, this was re- 
flected in a reduced premium income. 

Profits Were 46% of Capital 

“The total profits of the company for 
the past year amounted to $5,625,029, or 
over 46% on the capital of the company. 
We received during the year sundry pay- 
ments from the United States Govern- 
ment on account of the German repara- 
tions claims amounting to $949,862. The 
company still retains a claim for over 
$2,200,000, not yet liquidated. 

“During the latter part of the past 
year extensive depreciation occurred in 
the market value of securities. You will 
notice from the last page of our state- 
ment that our net decrease in security 
values for the past year was $17,017,940. 
During the year we took advantage of 
advances in the market to sell securities 
on which we had realized a profit and 
to invest the proceeds thus realized in 
other securities of equal or greater in- 
trinsic value. 

“During the year it was deemed ad- 
visable to liquidate the Securities Com- 
pany of North America, a Delaware cor- 
poration, and replace it by the Philadcl- 
phia Investment Corporation, a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation. 

“Owing to the business conditions pre- 
vailing during the greater part of 1931, 
the year, from an insurance standpoint, 
was not as profitable as we would w’'sh 
We made a good profit on the marine 
business, a small profit on the fire, and 
lost money on’ the casualty bus‘ness. 

“The profits, however, were swallowed 
up several times over by the very heavy 
depreciation in the value of our securi- 
t'es. Of course, when normal conditions 
of trade and industry become restored, 
this depreciation will disappear in whole 
or in part. We are not prepared to 
prophesy just when this happy condition 
will eventuate. At ‘present it appears 
that the process of recovery will be a 
slow one., y 

“To sum up, the company last year 
paid dividends amounting to $3,000,000, 


and reserved another dividend amounting 
to $1,200,000. In spite of the deprecia- 
tion in our securities above referred to, 
our report will, I think, be found to 
compare favorably with those of our 
competitors.” 
WARREN C. HALL DIES 

Warren C. Hall, who for the past 
twenty years was special agent for the 
Philadelphia F. & M., in New Jersey, 
with headquarters in Newark, died last 
week at his home in Newark after a 
lingering illness. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a brother. A na- 
tive of Waterville, Me. Mr. Hall at- 


tended the University of Maine and was 
a member of the Alpha Tau Omega fra- 
ternity. He was likewise a member of 
the New Jersey Special Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and of the Blue Goose, Interna- 
tional. Mr. Hall was highly regarded 
among fire insurance men and had been 
with the Philadelphia F. & M. since 1910. 





STEEPLECHASE PIER LOSS 
The total insurance carried on Steeple- 
chase Pier at Atlantic City, which was 
damaged by fire about two weeks ago 
amounted to $350,250, divided among 102 
companies. The Atlantic City Fire Co. 
and the Globe & Rutgers Co. carried the 


Its the 
STORM that shows a 
Ship’s true worth 


largest amount individually, $20,000 by 
the former and $23,000 by the latter com- 


pany. The loss, according to local fir: 
insurance adjusters will be less’ than 
$300,000. 


LAW UNION & ROCK AGENT 


The Law Union & Rock of London has 
appointed F. F. Richardson, 123 William 
Street, New York, as general agent for 
New York suburban territory. The Rich- 
ardson office has been in existence fif- 
teen years and Mr. Richardson has hac 
many years of experience in fire insur- 
ance. 


A ship that comes unharmed through a 


hurricane has passed the test—is Avown to 


be sate. Add to known stability the bene- 


fits of unusual service and individual help 


to agents—and the picture of the North- 


western Is complete. 


Reputable agents who are voking tor 


this sort of company support and service 


NORTHWESTERN 


are invited to write to us 


concerning Northwestern 


representation. 


FIRE ano MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN H. GRIFFIN, President 
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Fire Specialty Figures 


(Continued from Page 1) 


were nevertheless profitable for nearly 
all the companies handling this insur- 
anc. 

\mong the companies writing aircraft 
insurance the Aero, controlled by Barber 
& Baldwin, led the field in premium in- 
come in 1931 with $71,209. The Globe 
& Rutgers was a close second with 
$70,387 and the St. Paul third with 
$53,850. Close behind came the Hart- 
ford Fire with $53,713 and the North 
British & Mercantile with $52,646. The 
American Merchant Marine had a pre- 
mium income of $49,947. In 1930 the 
National Union Fire had led in income 
with $111,547, the Aero had been second 
with $96,248 and the Hartford Fire third 
with $81,009. . 

Following are the figures for some of 
the leading aviation insurance producers: 


Aircraft Figures 


Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 

DRG coe mare e eee eee $31,859 $25,462 
eS ee ae ee 71,209 68,356 
Amer. Equitable ........ —8,777 26,589 
American Eagle .....000 3,949 —1,557 
OR ig x3:4dos0 00 sar 16,269 17,060 
jankers & Shippers..... 21,542 24,119 
Continental ............- 13,990 —5,340 





COUMGCMOUE 6ccceicscccsies 14,325 13,934 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 13,872 —5,340 
Fire Association cuales oem —2,884 29,555 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 704 99 
a 12,378 8,597 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 70,387 54,774 
ce MO Tee 5,571 —1,999 
SS eae 53,713 54,678 
Knickerbocker Pe ee -—3,401 10,877 
Sty eee 44,178 43,342 
National, Hartford idee | RS 
National Union ......... SEO. Sctadzes 
= 2 eer 52,646 30,193 
Northern Assur. eS Sees 23,311 9,423 
ee 25,733 27,260 
Pacis Fe cccocesscses 21,542 23,664 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... 23,739 23,091 
OO Re ree 5,87 11,333 
Se eee y 18,556 
BOO cuacwolnmnemacaineee ae 6,590 
< OET ee ee 8,126 
Springfield 6,879 
ravelers 37,528 
U. S. Fire : 30,271 
Amer. Wet, BE iso s<0<: 49,947 35,257 
Merchante,” W.. U.. in csees's 16,510 6,648 
National Liberty ........ ae ieérocene 
i GR ee eee 9,015 6,608 
. SERS are 53,850 61,153 
BONES ctkoracind ewiaeacs 14,261 6,589 

Windstorm-Tornado Figures for 


1931 


While there was a minor drop in pre- 
mium income in 1931 on windstorm and 
tornado risks there was a much greater 
decline in losses paid so that the year’s 
results were extremely profitable for 
most companies. Both 1930 and 1931 were 
singularly free from disastrous wind- 
storms, the generally prevailing mild 
weather throughout the country bringing 
good fortune to the windstorm and tor- 
nado underwriters. 

The Home continues to lead the pre- 
mium income field with $2,771, 972 for 
1931 compared with $2,715,840 in 1930. 
lhe Hartford Fire remains a close sec- 
ond with premiums of $2,600,251 last year 
and $2,674,570 in 1930. Other leading 
companies in 1931 were the Aetna (Fire), 
National Fire, Continental, Fidelity- 
I'henix, American of Newark, Insurance 
Co. of North America, and the Spring- 
icld Fire & Marine. The premium and 
loss figures for some of the leading com- 
panies in this field follow: 


Net Losses 
“i ompany Premiums Paid 

\etn POD say daaiek nes «bok $1,620,219 $301,582 
\ sestnaal Bae a ceicue eam 213,428 28,720 
Amer. Alliance .......... 87,099 8,793 
American Eagle ......... 124,760 22,839 
\mer. Equitable ........ 163,142 10,391 
American. Newark ...... 980,840 215,274 
\t oe ee ae 208,611 28,703 
Bankers & Shippers ..... 111,950 8,631 
isi ee SE 178,364 18,263 
COMGOR iil c dict had itees 207,950 26,530 
City OF We co sebcowecs 208,919 16,113 
Commercial Union ...... 259,814 44,217 
Commonwealth .......... 124,816 15,893 
ConnettiO? i css ciiccovcs 364,319 67,913 
Continental ............. 1,212,461 236,712 
Fidelity- Phenix a 1,061,655 268,072 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 392,230 58,765 
Fire Association ......... 382,011 66,735 
Firemen’s ...... besesetes 477,976 70.143 
i Et eee mente 202,228 29,442 
Came: WIN a inscs ps cine asace 305,077 30,451 
_ ‘lobe & Rutgers ........ 742,694 109,571 
aa American 781,311 96,449 
WOOL 60Gasdnae. bake ed 273,479 40,097 
PeORRN 8 2,600,251 275,202 
a AI RNRN RSET 2,771,972 414,745 





mm, Ge of M Aisaccsis 901,915 153,869 
a ee Sere 389,579 68,826 
National Liberty ........ 277,163 44,353 
National Fit6 ...ccwssres 1,129,072 245,557 
2 RES RS ery 171,241 22,368 
Norwich Union ......... 129,709 25,279 
Milwaukee Ph cvvanans 266,391 34,069 
Ee 372,162 45,407 
Sey eae 396,650 52,258 
Northern Assur. ......... 200,038 30,257 
Northwestern National ... 343,327 55,265 
PURUNE  owetcckcsen ciceuks 108,815 9,359 
POUsevIVAis: « o6s:06000 281,101 37,328 
Phoens Assaf. ....c00s> 133,327 24,170 
Phoenix, Hartford 603,729 112,542 
Prov.-Washington 187,063 19,794 
BNE tee Sea omatace 269,450 34,699 
RNIN Gia vith actidere ov kare a0 91,227 23,006 
ee re reer ee 406,533 59,253 
SRE 258,512 38,053 
PMN on uo aseca-6.ve 0030 879,575 129,889 
Ss ee eee 819,984 192,642 
Scottish U. Me audneses 132,949 22,237 
ae elers rie Diath aibcar eels 404,686 28,657 
JA SO eee 666,638 98,060 
ee ee 348,793 61,103 
Merchants, N.Y... ..0.0:.00 152,665 8,830 
PEE ne 136,564 20,040 
National Union ......... 305,223 87,750 


Hail Figures for 1931 


Both hail insurance premiums and loss- 
es declined very sharply last year. 
Whereas three companies paid close to 
or more than $2,000,000 each in losses in 
1928 and two paid losses of over $1,100,- 
000 in 1930, the largest losses were paid 
in 1931 by the Hartford Fire with $414,- 
137 and the Home of New York with 
$276,429. Only three other companies 
paid more than $100,000 each in 1931 
whereas in 1930 there were a total of 
fourteen companies which had losses in 
excess of $100,000 each. 

The Home in 1931 dropped the lead 
in production to the Hartford Fire which 
had a premium income of $1,017,789. The 
Home was second with $867,537 and the 
St. Paul third with $343,954. Other 
leaders included the Springfield, the 
Great American, the Aetna (Fire), the 
Insurance Co. of North America and the 
Continental. 

Following are the 1931 results of some 
of the principal companies handling hail 
underwriting: 


Hail Figures 


Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 
pO $233,680 $71,199 
American Eagle ......... 17,641 7,208 
Pomee.. IGA soso 60:0 25% 22,822 7,883 
Remeriten, Ti. J. oes vieen 75,769 19,605 
eS” eer ee 223,484 79,718 
Teer 25,320 8.021 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 187,023 98,961 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 124,176 47,386 
Great American ......... 249,927 86,467 
Orn 1,017,789 414,137 
MI hah igh aca re ses chal 867,537 276,429 
Ine. Co. OF NLA, ncccaes BROS 73,548 
REISE SS PPP 44,501 26,274 
Phoenix, Hartford ...... 41,959 13,457 
Prov.-Washington ....... 45,346 21,361 
ee I ike We pig heats 343,954 122,230 
Sn oe 267,428 89,351 
Umited SEMeS oc ocvcc cece 50,042 23,413 
WECHICROMIEE i scccecasss> 80,274 26,842 
Merchants. N. Y. ....... 1,165 14,809 
National Union .......... 139,474 115,572 
WN Sc s iad bees uueee 131,608 124,706 
1931 Riot and Fxplosion 
Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Teer ee $87,402 $5,142 
Be Te ree 14,165 2,251 
American Eagle ........ 11,045 1,566 
EE nila ciple kona ne eal 8,319 10,065 


Cee a we Bk Te 


ee aa 14,267 
i & BRA arin 70,387 22,636 
Sek, SONS, | ny. 800:04,03 oo 31,873 1,271 
ES ee ere 118,372 9,242 
ee 111,209 11,671 
Ins. Co. of N as cevees 117,745 14,820 
ee S55 2: ae 131,063 15,032 
Mercantile .............. 13,645 2,189 
pS PPP ere ee 84,209 4.946 
| 2S > ae 39,575 5,212 
North Bever .<cadevcvwss 24,828 537 
DON. MEMO siccsdeguds 6,048 350 
ERI RES NOIR |i 7,703 474 
5 pe Sepia > Sie ees 51,709 2,603 





ADJUSTMENT OFFICE CLOSED 


The Southern adjustment branch of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
has closed the office at Berryville, Va., 


and terminated the contract with John 
S. Goldsmith, who was manager of the 
office. All claims in the territory pre- 


viously served by the Berryville office 
will be reported to either the Richmond, 
Va., or Roanoke, Va., office. 


Insufficient Address 
Voids Cancellation 

AGENT’S TOWN WAS ON POLICY 

Court Holds Company Erred in Not 


Having Assured’s True Address 
Appear on Policy Contract 





In Ryerson v. National Fire, Iowa Su- 
preme Court, an action to recover a loss 
on a fire policy, the question involved 
was the sufficiency of a notice of: can- 
cellation offered by the insurance com- 
pany as a defense. The company mailed 
from its Chicago office on April 17, 1929, 
a notice of cancellation for nonpayment 
of premium, by registered mail addressed 
to the plaintiff at Emmetsburg, Ia. Sec- 
tion 8959 of the Iowa Code, 1927, re- 
quired that such letter should be mailed 
to the policyholder at the post office ad- 
dress “as given in or upon the policy.” 

The policy did not in fact purport to 
give the post office address of the pol- 
ge It was dated at Emmetsburg, 
Ie, but that was the place of the com- 
pany’s agency which took the application 
and caused the policy to issue. Emmets- 
burg was not the plaintiff’s post office 
address, nor had it ever been such. His 
post office address at all times involved 
in the case was route 1, Cylinder, Ia. 

The letter did not reach the plaintiff. 
It remained in the post office at Emmets- 
burg for six days, when it was volun- 
tarily sent by the postmaster to Whitte- 
more; and from Whittemore it was for- 
warded to Cylinder, where it remained 
until it was returned to the Chicago of- 
fice on the 24th of May, after having 
remained uncalled for in the Cylinder of- 
fice for twenty-nine days. The post of- 
fice address of the plaintiff indicated that 
he received his mail by rural delivery. 
The infirmity of the notice, if any, the 
Iowa Supreme Court said, was the com- 
pany’s failure to address its notice either 
to the plaintiff’s true address, or to the 
address appearing on the policy. The 
fact that no post office address appeared 
upon the policy was not chargeable to 
the plaintiff, but to the defendant alone. 
Notwithstanding such omission, the 
court assumed, a notice addressed to the 
true post office address of the plaintiff 
would have been a compliance: with the 
statute. 

No personal notice to the plaintiff was 
shown. The court said that if the plain- 
tiff had, in bad faith, intentionally avoid- 
ed or refused the receipt of the letter, 
a question of personal service might 
have been raised. 

The court held that the notice was not 
mailed to the “last known address” of 
the plaintiff, and affirmed judgment for 
the plaintiff. Whether the action of the 
postal authorities in their correction of 
the address could in any event inure to 
the defendant’s benefit the court had no 
occasion to consider. 





LEWIS WITH NAT’L UNION 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of R. H. Lewis as state agent of 
the National Union Fire of Pittsburgh, 
covering the States of North Carolina 
and South Carolina with headquarters at 
Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Lewis is a na- 
tive of North Carolina and until recently 
was special agent for the McAlister 
group of companies, traveling ihe west- 
ern part of North Carolina, and previ- 
ously he was a fieldman for the B. F. 
Adams General Agency of Mobile, trav- 
cling the State of Alabama. 





Inland Marine 
(Continued from Page 25) 


by design or negligence of the 
carriers. 
Responsibility 
Steamship carriers are responsible 
only for loss or damage arising out of 
the following and then for. limited 
amount: 

1. Failure of owners of vessels to 
exercise due diligence to make 
the vessels in all respects sea- 
worthy and capable of performing 


their intended voyages. 

2. Failure to exercise due diligence 
in properly manning, equipping, 
provisioning, and outfitting their 
vessels. 

3. Neglect, fault, or failure in proper 
loading, stowage, custody, care or 
proper delivery. 

Steamship companies are not insurers 
of the goods in their custody and cargo 
owners must seek protection under tran- 
sit policies. 

There are many angles to the railroad 
carriers’ liability situation. While com- 
mon carriers railroad companies are not 
liable for such Acts of God as lightning, 
cyclone, tornado, fire caused by the over- 
whelming action of natural forces, flood, 
nor for acts of the Public Enemy, nor 
authority of the law, nor for an act or 
default of the shipper or owner. 

Exemption 

In addition it is well that the agent 
remind the disinterested prospect that 
the rail carrier is likewise exempted from 
the following causes of loss: (Some of 
these items are covered or can be cov- 
ered under policy by agreement, others 
are obviously uninsurable.) 
Riot. 

2. Strike. 

3. Fire occurring after the expira- 
tion of the free time allowed by 
tariffs lawfully on file, after no- 
tice of arrival of ;-roperty at des- 
tination has been sent or given, 
and after placement of the prop- 
erty or tender of delivery to the 
party entitled to receive it has 
been made. 

4. Quarantine. 

5. Act or failure of connecting lines 
(initial carrier acts in capacity of 
agent only). 

6. Failure to transport property by 
any particular market (reasonable 
dispatch only required). 

7. Deviation or unavoidable delay 
incurred in procuring compres- 
sion of cotton or cotton linters. 


_ 


8. Stopping or holding goods in 
transit at request of shippers, 
owners, or parties entitled to 


make such requests. 

9. Defect or vice of property. 

10. Country damage to cotton. 

11. Property being delivered to or 
taken from non-agency stations 
before it is loaded to cars or after 
it has been unloaded. 

12. The shipping of explosives or 
other dangerous goods without 
written disclosure of nature 
(shipper or owner liable for any 
damage caused). 

13. Delays awaiting further convey- 
ance after proper tender of de- 
livery to next connecting line. 

14. Mistake or inaccuracy of infor- 
mation furnished by carriers re- 
garding quarantine laws. 

15. The sending of unclaimed freight 
to public warehouses for storage. 

48 Hour Limit on R. R. Bill of Lading 

Carrier Liability 

Railroad bills-of-lading limit the liabil- 
ity of the carrier to 48 hours after no- 
tice of the arrival of the property at 
destination has been duly sent or given 
to the consignee. After that period has 
clapsed the carrier’s liability is merely 
that of warehouseman and for negligence 
only. As it is not always possible jor 
convenient for consignees to remove 
their goods from carriers’ shed within 
that time, the utility of the transit pol- 
icy here also is apparent. 

While sketchy in its nature this ar- 
ticle will convey some idea of the magni- 
tude, variety and popularity with the in- 
suring public of the inland transporta- 
tion division of fire insurance companies. 





GENERAL BROKERS TO MEET 


The next monthly meeting of the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association of the Metro- 
politan District of New York will be held 
at Childs Restaurant at 136 William 
Street on Wednesday evening, March 9. 
Monroe Flegenheimer, editor of the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Review, will speak on the 
subject of “Some Psychological Aspects 
of the Insurance Brokerage Business.” 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism ie Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the yes 
100 than in the year | A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President . 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 24 Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
WwW E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT. Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S$. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN. President H. $. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Counsel W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
ae 4-3 PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey os i Skee 


Ase’ 
an ‘4 yy -y CANADIAN, DEPARTMENT Ww. W. & © ¢ POTTER, Managers 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAR MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. HL GATCHEL 
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U.S. Supreme Court 
On Fire Warranties 


ST. PAUL WINS ITS ARGUMENT 


Judgment Reversed in Case Involving 
Prohibited Articles and Increase 
Of Hazard Warranties 


In an opinion handed down last week 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
construes the increase of hazard war- 
ranty and the prohibited articles war- 
ranty as contained in a fire policy. It 
holds that the former is not violated un- 
less there is increase of hazard within 
the knowledge and control of the in- 
sured, but the latter mav be violated if 
a tenant keeps the prohibited article on 
the premises, even if this was done with- 
out the knowledge and control of the 
insured. 

The action was brought in the federal 
court for northern West Virginia by So- 
nhia C. Bachmann against the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine. 

The increase of hazard warranty pro- 
vided that the insurance company should 
not be liable while the hazard was in- 
creased “by any means within the con- 
trol or knowledge of the insured.” The 
comnany alleged increase of fire hazard 
“within the knowledge and control of 
the plaintiff and her agent or agents.” 

The prohibited articles warranty pro- 
vided the company should not be liable 
“while * * * there is kept, used or al- 
lowed on the described premises * * * 
gasoline * * *’ The company alleged 
violation of this warranty by the keeping 
of large quantities of gasoline on the 
premises within the knowledge of the 
plaintiff and her agent or agents. 

Plaintiff Claims Modification 

To each defense the plaintiff replied 
that it had been modified by a rider add- 
ed to the policy, and also that she had 
no knowledge of the circumstances re- 
lied upon as showing breach of the war- 
ranty. The rider referred to altered the 
occupancy clause of the policy from “oc- 
cupied as produce store” to “occupied 
for bottling automobile oils, offices and 
other mercantile purposes not more haz- 
ardous.” 

Another clause of the policy permitted 
the insured “for present and other oc- 
cupations not more hazardous” to do 
work and to keep materials usual in such 
occupations, “materials” under a rule of 
the West Virginia Fire Underwriters’ 
\ssociation (concededly a part of the in- 
surance contract) including gasoline 
when kept and used for such purposes 
as are usual to the occupancies permit- 
ted. Gasoline is used in the business 
of bottling automobile oils. 

_ The case was tried before a jury. The 
lefendant insurer introduced evidence 
ending to show that the premises were 
ccupied at the time of the fire by a 
tenant engaged in the illegal manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquors, and that a 
arge quantity of gasoline was kept on 
the premises for use in that connection. 
Hut it failed in its effort to prove that 
the plaintiff had knowledge of these 


tacts. 


{ 


Judgment on a verdit for the plaintiff 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
\ppeals, Fourth Circuit. This court said 
that: 

_ “The agent of the insurance company 
knew that the rider permitted the use of 
casoline, at least to some extent, and 
in order to show that the hazard was 
increased by a greater use of easoline, as 
: defense to the recovery by the insured, 

‘¢ Insurance company must under the 
terms of the policy, as above discussed, 
bring such fact ‘within the knowledge 
and control’ of the insured or her agent.” 

a Supreme Court Opinion 
_ The Supreme Court says: “In so hold- 
ing the court was in error. Because of 
the terms of the rider, a determination 
of the hazard involved was essential to 
maintaining the defense under the pro- 
hibited articles warranty as well as that 
under the increase of hazard warranty. 
But the two warranties are distinct. The 
latter is not violated unless there is in- 





crease of hazard within the knowledge 
and control of the insured. 

“The rider attached to the policy al- 
tered the prohibition against gasoline 
only to the extent of permitting it to 
be kept and used for the purpose of 
bottling automobile oils, or for ‘other 
mercantile purposes not more hazard- 
ous.’ 

“The court could not say as a matter 
of law whether the business of operat- 
ing moonshine stills was or was not 
more hazardous than that of bottling 
automobile oils. If it was more hazard- 
ous, the presence of the gasoline consti- 
tuted a violation of the warranty. The 
question should have been submitted to 
the jury.” 

The fact that the insurance company 
had incorporated errors of law in the 
instructions which it sought upon its sec- 
ond defense did not, it is held, justify 
putting the case to the jury solely upon 
the first. 

Judgment of the Circuit Court of Ap- 

“als was reversed 2nd the cause re- 
manded for further proceedings. The 
opinion was by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds dissented, 
without opinion. 





FIRE ASSOCIATION FIGURES 
Annual Statements of That Company, 
Reliance, Victory and the Consti- 
tution Indemnity 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and its affiliated companies, the Reliance 
and Victory insurance companies and the 
Constitution Indemnity, present their an- 
nual statements. The admitted assets of 
the Fire Association are $22,405.787. The 
unearned premium reserve is $10,453,253: 
claim reserve, $1,556,502, and other legal 
liabilities, $543,935. In addition the com- 
pany has set up a reserve for contingen- 
cies amounting to $1,100,000. The sur- 
plus to policyholders is $8,752,097, con- 
sisting of the $5,600,000 capital and $3,- 

152.097 net surplus. 

The Reliance has admitted assets of 
$1.835,738. The liabilities consist of $315,- 
623 unearned premiums, $33,587 reserve 
for claims, $50.000 reserve for contingen- 
cies and $69,598 of various other items. 
The capital is $1,000,000 and the net sur- 
plus is $366,929. 

Assets of the Victory amount to $1,- 
647,342. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums is $236,308, reserve for losses. $33.- 
512; reserve for contingencies, $50,000, 
and other liabilities, $22398. The surplus 
to policyholders is $1,305.122. of which 
$1.000,.000 is capital and $305,122 is net 
surplus. 

The Constitution Indemnity has $5.- 
087.810 admitted assets and $1,751,893 
surplus to policyholders. The liabilities 
consist of a reserve for unearned pre- 
miums of $1,468,733; claim reserve, $1,- 
398,845; reserve for contingencies, $200,- 
000, and other liabilities, $268,338. 








VASSAR HONORS RUTH STURM 

Word has been received by Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the boards of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and othe1 
companies of the America Fore group, 
of high honors attained by his daughter, 
Miss Ruth Foster Sturm, now a senior 
at Vassar College. Miss Sturm has 
been elected a member of the honorary 
society of Phi Beta Kappa. She entered 
Vassar four years ago with honor grades 
following her school work in Berkeley 
Institute and Glenwood Road School, 
Brooklyn. During last summer Miss 
Sturm studied French in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, and German in Berlin Uni- 
versity, later joining her mother and 
father for a Mediterranean trip, one of 
the many summer journeys which she 
has had with her parents. 


TALBOT WITH CHRISTIANIA 

G. D. Talbot, formerly joint general 
manager of the Reinsurance Co. Sala- 
mandra of Copenhagen, is now assistant 
foreign manager of the Christiania Gen- 
eral under K. B. Lindholm. Mr. Talbot 
will have charge of extending the for-. 
eien treatv connections of the company. 
Fdward Preisler. who was retired from 
the Salamandra along with Mr. Talbot, 
will become a reinsurance broker in Co- 
penhagen. 








N. ]. Net Premiums, 


Incurred Losses, 1931 





The net premiums and incurred losses 
of companies in New Jersey, as filed up 


to this week in Trenton, follow: 
New Jersey Companies 


Net 

Premiums 
OR sin iin 6:6: 0:6 eo Ri $889,822 
Comtral TRIO 20.6iscewss 14,377 
Ne ey 101,187 
ee fn re 1,007,508 
Merchants & M. ........ 256,436 
New Brunswick ........ 155,129 
ge re 208,479 
PE  esancs oa eee Deas 245,649 
FO OT OTT eee 273,712 
EE ne cacdnas eden 34,495 
memeched MAGN .i..0<6.0%0< 13,466 
eer 191,445 


Other Companies 
Net 
Premiums 


ARE i 35 Reha ee $577,584 
Agrict i daar eneueee 203,512 
BE 8 5864s edec Keesonus 88,564 
pT Pe re 25,678 
Atfance CU. Si) soc 20s 301,908 
Alliance (Eng.) ..2.0+. 18,051 
a eer 52,871 
American Eagle ........ 250,792 
PSS i eee 74,256 
ee er es 91,258 
a, ME Js aicin wai cia slr 13,804 
pe ER ee 54,388 
ee, TE: cane aeoune een 70,845 
NE hee te cine oo 202,865 
eS ee 204,835 
eee Er ree ee 144,675 
OS a ee re 22,115 
DE ch ccpasendaencees 94,083 
CL. scp ew revaneaan 10,970 
Ce MS, stescceeaseeas 49,450 
ee 131,676 
J = Ss Re are, 118,953 
ee ee 98,470 
oS EP ee hee eee 73,489 
Commonwealth .......... 93,204 
COmMOOUE o 00s iitveseese 155,311 
Cotton & Woollen........ 52,324 
BONS 5 ivc-cnekeacviweenas 12,863 
ee EO ne Sree 179,063 
Rae GS. & B. Wiksscccee 93,217 
Eagle, N. Y. 5 
East & West ; 
Empire Fire 

ae Se ere 
ee rer ee ee 


Firemen’s F., 
Glens Falls 
Glen Cove 
Globe & R. 
Granite S. 
Gt. Amer. 
Guaranty, R. L. 
Hamilton 
Hamburg-Am. 
Hard. Dealers 
Harmonia 
Hartford 
Homeland 
Home F. & 
Home 
Hudson 


L2h & G 
Lond. & Lanc. 
Tondon & P. 
Mass. F. & M. 
Mechanics 
Mechanics & T. 
Mercantile 





Metropolitan ............ 10,241 
Merchants, N. Y. ......+ 330,602 
Merchants, R. I. ........ 36.198 
MEGTOUTY ccccccccccccsece 33.544 
3 eee 19.433 
Millers Mut., Pa. ...... 17.765 
Millers Mut., Ill. ...... 27.166 
Millers Natl ....005 000% a 82.322 
) Be, ere eee re 17.141 
DOU, BOM a siecie vec ainns 46.317 
Matual Fire, Pa. ........ 60.208 
OEE Bei. cocncea sreccc 80,606 
Matiogal wt €t.. 2... esses 588.404 
oy BO eee 70.557 
MSE TOW, 8 osicvccccesus 10.193 
THOU BEE cecccvcccccces 25.879 
New Hampshire ......... 147.432 
‘RS aa 226.648 
North Carolina ......... 13,144 
Northern, MN. Y. ..0060.% 231.275 
Werte TWN ccksnqccces 57.914 
Northwestern Mutual .... 40.511 
Northwestern National .. 49.221 
Northwestern F. ........ 16.870 
COMBINE oes cccncensions 30.643 
Ohio Farmers ........-- 83.940 
Cle: WMS. 2. occ creees 18,933 
a reer 45.117 
ese 64,656 
PRs Vn aceksiea sees ae 254.473 
| errr 45.846 
IIE ove ain id keene 44.174 
ee, eee 12.758 
OS eer 58.685 
a reer uae ka ake eas 181 747 
Pa. Millers Mut. ........ 2.531 
3 a ee eer 79.475 
Pa. Ind. FO cicavcvves 23,974 


1 osses 
Incurred 
$263,891 

6,392 
69,942 
302,624 
67,563 
102,067 
68,198 
87,809 
142,235 
1,820 
8,398 
128,567 


Losses 
Incurred 
$229,214 

102,771 


_ 
] 
n 
~) 


29 105 
6.050 
79.804 
27. %20) 
38.772 
5.398 
3.648 
12,385 
30,003 


Se 2 eer 222,510 73,674 
Phil. Mfgs. Mut. ........ 57,661 10,399 
a > reer 22,415 7,432 
4. a eS ere 263,710 117,178 
OR ree 46,398 19,850 
NOMI are ai ars elara a scete ears 202,759 72,312 
a Re rerers 100,991 67,449 
i eer 433,415 194,925 
Sf ne ere 86,893 52,785 
ee ere ere 31,845 18,205 
SE c= vss ca kaicawerkiuts 433,774 297,345 
[SNR ee 557,293 236,109 
Pe eee eee 13,644 7,224 
a OS See errr 141,099 39,221 
emer BEGRE. on tc 0k cscs 52,778 5,294 
ee REECE EEE Ore 15,023 3,223 
ON ee a ee 42,243 32,027 
OULNETE BAG: c c0:0'000 00.0% 81,886 17,285 
ES ere 64,646 36,302 
ree rr 121,061 85,596 
SN raekale ag 2 bo SG-tmnas 106,894 54,851 
SS ee eee 51,043 33,227 
DY Gada Seeewecaeebaes 42,916 13,457 
MO ceils 6 ixiaid aoa welsigtcare 164,363 65,493 
SO. oct encmuseennt 14,206 3,721 
EEE err 61,413 6,884 
WE. oka nus sine wew weath 105,229 38,340 
Transcontinental ........ 18,778 7,351 
x, aren. 404,322 160,196 
CIE, Ee sinacsseintbleaacies 57,087 22.957 
Sh Mh. . siensaec-weaeew s 23,181 12,059 
United Mutual F. ....... 67,568 14,891 
OS ee 28,462 17,128 
ee, CRE osxce vente 26,995 5,701 
AE 5) See 104,304 52,228 
oe rer rr rrr 30,617 34.402 
ri £2 eae 41,923 16,736 
Worcester Mfg. : 14,800 3,392 
BOR cuawaakaun dias 81,816 48,977 
BD oG:6.45 Vaaeiaeretee 16,240 9,674 


G. F. STRATTON IN BOSTON 





Opens Office as Independent Adjuster to 
Handle New England Losses for 
Fire Companies 

G. F. Stratton, who resigned recently 
as vice-president and general manager 
of the Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York, opened an office at 89 Broad 
Street, Boston, on March 1 as an in- 
dependent adjuster of losses for fire com- 
panies in the New England fields. He 
had been manager of the Boston branch 
of the General Adjustment Bureau for 
a number of years before he resigned 
to come to New York to take charge of 
the salvage company. Mr. Stratton was 
born in Cambridge, Mass., and was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1913. He took his 
master’s degree at Columbia University 
and entered insurance with the Philadel- 
phia branch of the General Adjustment 
Bureau. He was there several years be- 
for going to Boston. 





LIBERTY BELL DIVIDEND 

A final dividend of $2.50 a share on 
its 20,000 shares of stock outstanding is 
ready for distribution to stockholders of 
the Liberty Bell of Philadelphia, which 
is now being liquidated. Added to the 
previous dividends totalling $1,440,000, 
this additional $50,000 brings a return to 
stockholders of $14.90 a share. This final 
dividend was made possible through the 
sale of some remaining assets. A small 
sum of between $5,000 and $7,000 will be 
set aside to meet any claims against the 
company and if these do not materialize 
this amount will be distributed to stock- 
holders, according to President Henry 
I. Brown. 


FRANK A. ROTHIER DEAD 
Frank A. Rothier, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Eureka-Se- 
curity Fire & Marine of Cincinnati, died 
at his home in Covington, Ky., last 
Thursday after a short illness. He was 
68 years of age. Mr. Rothier was born 
in New York but went to Cincinnam as 
an infant. More than thirty years ago 
he became president of the Eureka Fire 
& Marine and the Security. When the 
two companies were merged he contin- 

ued as president for several years. 








PENNER GETS HOME MEDAL 

At an informal luncheon arranged in 
his honor at the Paddock Hotel, Bea- 
trice. Neb., W. A. Penner, local agent of 
the Home at Beatrice, was presented 
with the company’s twenty-five year sil- 
ver service medal in recognition of his 
long representation. 


GERMAN AVIATION COMBINE 

The “Stormbird” (Sturmvogel) and the 
CGe-man Aviation Union (Deutscher Luft- 
fahrt Verband). the two largest organi- 
zations for flying sport which so far 
operated separately, have decided to co- 
operate in all insurance matters. 
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113TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


December 31, 1931 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS .  .  .  . ~~» $53,959,123.58 


LIABILITIES (except capital) 


$32,029,419.27 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $21,929,704.31 


Assets 


Bonds and Stocks (Convention Value) 
Real Estate, 

Cash on Hand and in Bank, 
Premiums in Course of Collection, 
Interest and Dividends Accrued, 
Other Admitted Assets, 


Total Assets, 


Liabilities 
Unearned Premiums, , 
Losses in Process of Adjustment, 
Reserve for Dividends, 
Reserve for Conflagrations, 
Reserve for Contingencies, 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses, ‘ 
Reserve to Adjust Security Holdings to True ‘Vite 
Capital, 
Net Surplus, 


Aggregate, including Capital and Surplus, 


$48,088,060.35 
1 035,000.00 
1,853,337, 19 
2,681,427.20 
178,253.92 
123,044.92 


$53,959, 123.58 





$21,137,324.57 
2,853,094.70 
375,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
750,000.00 
895,000.00 
3,019,000.00 
7,900,000.00 
14,429,704.31 


$53,959, 123.58 





PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $345,943,847.24 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








In the last forty years both on the 
road and from home offices 1 have wit- 
nessed many changes in this business of 
ours. After the depression of 1893, which 
was particularly disastrous to the fire in- 
surance business our Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State, then the rate 
making body of the state, run by field- 
men, raised the rates on all building lines 
25% and on contents, 33 1/3%. Then hell 
broke loose all over the state, but we put 
it over nevertheless. 

Nowadays we could not do this with- 
out having special approval from the In- 
surance Department, being hog-tied by 
a lot of supervisory laws. A lot of so- 
called “Lloyds” were started and flour- 
ished for a while. I think about 100 or 
so were launched in New York state in 
1804 and it was freely predicted that 
the stock fire insurance companies would 
go out of business, being driven out by 
the Lloyds. Not one of those Lloyds ex- 
ists today. 

I sometimes think that the old view- 
point of stock companies to increase 
rates to a point that a certain class would 
be profitable, if unprofitable at existing 
rates, and to raise rates whenever the 
business did not pay, or after conflagra- 
tions, was better business than to try 
to “educate the public” to being more 
careful as to fire hazards (through fire- 
prevention and safety propaganda). As 
to building right and safeguarding haz- 
ards, I am one of the first members of 
the N.F.P.A., but I don’t think the Amer- 
ican public is one single bit more care- 
ful about fire hazards than before we 
tried to “educate” the public. ; 

I find just as many dirty cellars, just 
as many wooden ash receptacles, just as 
much, and more, careless handling of 
cigars and cigarettes as formerly. As a 
young nation with hitherto unlimited re- 
sources and wealth we are just as waste- 
ful and careless as ever. If you don’t 
believe it, look at recent issue of “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire,” and you 
will note that of the $401,500,000 fire 
waste in the U. S. in 1931, $103,600,000 
were from strictly preventable causes, 
and of this figure $32,000,000 were due 
to “Matches-Smoking,” this being the 
largest single item of all of the “prevent- 
able causes.” “Defective chimneys and 
flues” are next at $20,850,000. See also 
“Rubbish and Litter” at $1,557,427. See 
also “Hot Ashes and Coal,” open fires 
$5,100,000. 

* © « 

Views on the Future of Insurance 

One wonders what good all our fire 
prevention and safety work has done, 
and whether or not the money was 
thrown away. One wonders also whether 
the old idea of making the public pay 
lor its carelessness by raising rates, 
whenever necessary, to make our busi- 
ness a paying one, and letting the pub- 
lic pay for its own education, is not “bet- 
ter business” than “grandmothering” the 


whole nation in trying to educate it to 
be more careful. 

Fire companies are not, after all, “pub- 
lic service” institutions. Investors in the 
stock of fire insurance companies expect 
to make money out of their investment, 
and did not invest their money in the 
business to educate the American public 
into being more careful about “playing” 
with fire. From my practical every day 
experience in inspecting, and I don’t 
mean sidewalk inspections, I find people 
just as careless as to fire hazards as they 
were forty years ago, and it will take 
hundreds of years of economic stress and 
storm and adversity to make the Ameri- 
can people less wasteful in every respect 
than they now are. See how we have 
wasted our forests, how we have pol- 
luted our streams, how we have exhaust- 
ed our seemingly unlimited resources by 
wanton waste! 

If the State Insurance Department 
keeps on hampering insurance compa- 
nies with rate laws and acquisition cost 
theories the time will come when stock- 
holders will weary of this interference 
and will withdraw their capital from fire 
insurance. Then what? Insurance will 
gradually become the foundation of a 
paternal government. The American pub- 
lic will have to depend on state insur- 
ance, besides being taxed heavily by the 
state if by lack of knowledge on the part 
of the powers that be, as to the pre- 
mium basis, they are taxed to overcome 
deficits, besides. 

I doubt if they will like it. Govern- 
ment interference has pretty nearly 
spoiled the railroads, and the insurance 
companies may be next. The fire insur- 
ance business is a highly technical one. 
Among other things, there is no known 
formula for making rates and as the ele- 
ment of chance is so large, all we do is 
to guess at fire insurance rates, and we, 
who have devoted a lifetime to the study 
of rates in home offices and the field 
know relatively little about them. But 
an insurance superintendent or commis- 
sioner, who has never been in the busi- 
ness thinks he can tell us more about 
rates than anyone who has been in the 
business a lifetime. 

The idea that officers of stock com- 
panies are guarding the interests of their 


stockholders, and that the money that - 


makes an insurance company possible is 
private capital, and not the public’s mon- 
ey, never seems to enter the mind of the 
statesman. In other words, if you or I 
have our money invested in fire insur- 
ance stock we are not allowed to run our 
business with our money as we see fit, 
but are subject to the will of Insurance 
Department. Why should a man who 
has money to invest put himself in that 
position ? 
* * * 
Stories of a Station Agent 

Our agent at Oneonta, N. Y., is ticket 
agent at the D. & H. R. R., and when 
we have leisure time between trains we 
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“sit and visit,” as we say up there. He 
told me of many amusing experiences 
he has had in the forty years he has 
been in that position. He said that re- 
cently an old colored lady with a niece 
came into the station and asked for a 
“ticket for Florence.” The ticket agent 
grabbed his guide book and looked for 
the name of “Florence,” thinking that it 
might be some out of state town of 
which he had never heard. Finally he 
politely asked just where “Florence” was. 
“Why, she is sitting right over there; 
she is my niece,” was the answer. 

He tells another story of a green farm 
boy coming into the station and asking 
for information regarding some person, 
and the agent told him to go to the 
telephone booth and speak to the op- 
erator. In a few minutes he was back 
and said: “Why, there is nobody there.” 
Apparently he thought the agent meant 
that the operator was in the booth. 

This agent said that if some of the 
experiences he has had along the above 
lines were to appear in print, people 
would probably not believe the stories. 
He wanted to tell me a few more, but 
just then the last train for Binghamton 
was leaving and I had to run for it. 


FIRES INCREASE IN POLAND 


According to statistics recently pub- 
lished in Poland the number of fires as 
well as the values destroyed both in- 
creased during 1931. It is estimated that 





20% of all fires are due to carelessness, 
25% to faulty chimneys and 25% are in- 
cendiary. 
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Comprehensive Auto 
Manual Now Ready 


PREMIUM REDUCTIONS MADE 








Full All*Risks Coverage Obtainable and 
Also Under $25, $50 and $100 
Deductibles 
The National Automobile Underwriters 
Association sent to member companies 
this week the new manual for the com- 
prehensive automobile policy. This pol- 
icy will grant protection, with various 
deductible amounts, against all risks 
which can be written by fire insurance 
companies. The policy will be available 
only to owners of private passenger cars 
in thirteen Eastern states and twelve 
Western states. Separate manuals for 
the two territories have been issued and 
in each there are only eight territorial 
schedules instead of the twenty-nine 
combinations of fire, theft and collision 
territorial rates contained in the regu- 
lar manual. The comprehensive pre- 
miums provide an average reduction of 
about 15% in states where the forms 

* for optional use. 

Following are given the complete pre- 
mium schedules for two leading makes 
of automobiles in the light and medium 
weight fields. The rates are based upon 
full coverage and deductibles of $25, $50 
and $100. New York City comes under 
Schedule 1 in the following table: 

Comparative Premiums 
CHEVROLET 


Full $25 $50 $100 
Schedule Cov. Ded. Ded. Ded. 
yew 157.50 $64.00 $37.50 $22.00 
Old 110.50 45.00 25.50 15.50 
2—New 146.50 55.00 30.00 16.00 
Old 102.50 38.50 21.00 11.00 
3—Newg... 110.00 41.50 25.50 17.00 
CMe «ia Fee 29.00 18.00 12.00 
4—New 106.00 37.50 22.50 14.50 
Old ... 74.00 26.50 16.00 10.00 
5—New . 100.50 33.00 18.50 11.50 
Old ... 70.50 23.00 13.00 8.00 
6—New ... 88.00 36.00 22.50 16.00 
OM .«cs 61.50 25.00 16.00 11.00 
7—New ... 82.00 30.50 18.00 13.00 
Old ..« 57.90 21.50 12.50 9.00 
8—New ... 66.00 22.50 15.00 10.50 
Old ... 46.00 16.00 10.50 7.50 
BUICK (8) 
Full $25 $50 $100 
Schedule Cov. Ded. Ded. Ded. 
1—New ...$291.50 $174.00 $117.00 $64.00 
Old ... 204.00 122.00 82.00 45.00 
2—New . 269.50 154.50 99.00 49.50 
Old ... 188.50 108.00 69.50 34.50 
3—New 202.50 107.50 74.50 46.00 
Old ... 142.00 75.50 52.00 32.00 
4—New ... 193.00 99.00 67.09 40.00 
Old ... 135.00 69.50 57.00 28.00 
5—New ... 183.00 90.00 59.00 33.50 
Old ... 128.00 63.00 41.50 23.50 
6—New ... 158.50 88.50 60.50 43.00 
Old ... 111.00 62.00 42.50 30.00 
7—New . 148.50 79.00 52.50 36.00 
Old ... 104.00 55.50 37.00 25.00 
8—New ... 119.50 57.50 39.00 29.00 
Old ... 83.50 40.50 27.50 20.50 


The following clauses do not apply to 
the comprehensive cover: deductible pil- 
ferage, three-fourths value, 244% month- 
ly reduction, and (or) monthly reduction 
and automatic reduction. The coverage 
may be issued either on a special com- 
prehensive policy form or by endorse- 
ment to the standard automobile policy 
form. It is believed that because of the 
reductions in costs through the operation 
of the deductible features that this com- 
prehensive policy will have a wide sale 
among car owners in the future. 


ROSSIA STOCK LISTING 

Stockholders of the Rossia of Hart- 
ford this week voted to permit the di- 
rectors to remove the listing of the stock 
from the New York Stock Exchange at 
their discretion. The only opposition 
came from H. C. Richards, chairman of 
the finance committee of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. of New York, a newly 
elected member of the board who is one 
of the company’s largest stockholders. 


N. Y¥. EXAMINERS MEET 

Members of the Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers Association of New York met 
Tuesday evening at Willard’s Restaur- 
ant and heard two interesting talks. One 
was made by Floyd R. DuBois of the 
well-known insurance brokerage firm of 
Frank & DuBois who spoke on “The 
Broker and His Relation to the Com- 
pany.” The other was made by Dr. 
Stephen I. Miller of R. G. Dun & Co, 
whose subject was “Insurance and Credit 
and Hard Times.” 








N. Y. EXCHANGE NOMINATIONS 





Ronald R. Martin Named Again for 
President; Perrin and Hess 
Also Renominated 

Ronald R. Martin, United States man- 
ager of the Atlas, has been renominated 
as president of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange. Others nominated 
are Sydney T. Perrin of W. L. Perrin 
& Son, for vice-president and Harold M. 
Hess, manager, for secretary-treasurer. 
Elections will be held on March 9. Both 
are holding these offices now. Those 
nominated for the executive committee 
include the following: 

Class 1, V. P. Wyatt, Home Insurance 
Co.; Class 2, W. L. Chambers, North 
British & Mercantile; Class 3, J. F. Hon- 
ness, Mills & Honness, Inc.; at large, 
George W. Graham, Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co. The term of Mr. Chambers 
would expire on March 8, 1933, as he has 
been nominated to succeed Prentiss B. 
Reed, who has retired from the execu- 
tive committee because of his resignation 
as assistant manager of the Phoenix As- 
surance. The terms of the others would 
expire March 13, 1935. 

For members of the arbitration com- 
mittee, N. S. Schroeder of the Pacific 
Fire and George F. Kern of Fuller & 
Kern, have been nominated for terms 
expiring March 13. 1935. 

Those nominated for the rates, rules 
and forms committee, and the expiration 
dates of their terms, are: Class 1—J. W. 
Nichols, Queen, March 8, 1933, and C. C. 
Dominge, Great American, March 13, 
1935; Class 2-—W. A. Riordan, Automo- 
bile, March 13, 1935, and A. R. Hanners, 
Commercial Union, March 14, 1934; Class 
3—G. G. Hooper, McDaniel, Cloud & 
Maeser, March 14, 1934, and I. S. Bing- 
ham, Wallace Reid & Co., Inc., March 
13, 1935; at large. H. J. Zechlin, Niagara 
Fire, March 8, 1933. 


NATIONAL UNION ASSETS 





Were $17,164,545 at Close of 1931; Net 
Surplus $1,610,626 and 
Capital $2,750,000 

The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
closed 1931 with assets of $17,164,545, 
capital of $2,750,000 and net surplus of 
$1,610,626. This creates a policyholders’ 
surplus of $4,300,026. Stocks and bonds 
valued according to the formula of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners were $12,868,062. The com- 
pany has a reserve for unearned pre- 
miums of $8,679,335 and a reserve for se- 
curity valuations of $1,747,557. The fall 
in the company’s premium income was 
due in large measure to a voluntary can- 
cellation of considerable business which 
was not written in accordance with the 
principles of the new administration 
which took hold of the company’s af- 
fairs in 1931. 


STANDARD OF N. Y. FIGURES 

The Standard of New York, of which 
J. A. Kelsey is president, closed last year 
with assets of $3,601,273 based on market 
valuations of December 31, 1931. The net 
surplus is $1,171,149 and the capital $1,- 
000,000. The company has a premium 
reserve of $1,215,603 and other liabilities 
of $214,520. 








JORDAN ON SHORT TRIP 
George Jordan, newly elected marine 
secretary of the Fireman’s Fund group, 
has returnd to the head office in San 
Francisco from a week’s business trip in 
southern California. 


VAN SCHAICK TO SPEAK 
The Albany Field Club will hold its 
next meeting at the De Witt Clinton 
Hotel in Albany on Friday, March 18, at 





which time Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick will be the 
speaker. . 





NEW DIRECTOR OF HUDSON 

J. C. Traphagen, president of the Bank 
of New York & Trust Co., has been 
elected a director of the Hudson and has 
been made a member of the executive 
and finance committees. 


P. B. REED LEAVES PHOENIX 
Returning on April 1 to Adjustment 

Work as Member of Wagner & 

Glidden and Toplis & Harding 

Prentiss B. Reed, assistant United 
States manager of the Phoenix of Lon- 
don and one of the country’s leading ex- 
perts on fire loss adjustments, has re- 
signed his post with the Phoenix Assur- 
ance and on April 1 will return to active 
loss work as a member of the amal- 
gamated organization of Wagner & Glid- 
den and Toplis & Harding. Mr. Reed 
will be located in New York City, at 116 
John Street, and will undertake to de- 
velop a fire loss department, handling 
fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, riot and 
explosion losses. So far Toplis & Hard- 
ing have been a world-wide organization 
handling marine, automobile and_ all 
risks losses principally for British com- 
panies. Wagner & Glidden of Chicago 
have been leaders in the independent fire 
adiusting field for some time. 

Born in Atlanta, Ga.. Mr. Reed en- 
tered insurance in the Southern depart- 
ment at Atlanta of the old Phenix of 
Brooklyn. He served in that office for 
awhile and in the field and then became 
manager of the Birmingham branch of 
the Southern Adiustment Bureau in 
1913. Five years later he resigned to 
become a staff adjuster for the Home at 
the home office in New York. In 1921 
he joined the Phoenix Assurance as gen- 
eral adjuster and in 1929 was promoted 
to the post of assistant United States 
manager under Manager Percival Beres- 
ford. Mr. Reed has contributed a great 
deal to the advancement of fire loss ad- 
iusting and has written an authoritative 
book on the subject. He will make a 
valuable addition to the organizations 
with which he is affiliating himself. 





WINGERTER SUCCEEDS DARBY 

David M. Darby has resigned as man- 
ager of the New York metropolitan and 
suburban department office of the Sus- 
sex Fire of Newark to go with Lewis & 
Gendar, Inc. He is succeeded by Philip 
Wingerter, who has been Mr. Darby’s 
chief assistant. For a number of years 
before joining the Sussex Mr. Wingerter 
was counterman for Fuller & Kern. In 
his new post Mr. Darby will devote him- 
self to production work. He is well 
known in the New York field and for 
several years was a partner in Darby, 
Hooper & McDaniel. 





FRENCH INSURANCE STOCK 

L’Argus of Paris states that the index 
figure for the shares of French insur- 
ance companies has been steadily falling. 
In 1929 it was 947 francs, in 1930 only 
746 francs and at the end of 1931 it was 
509 francs, a total drop of 27%. This 
is for fire companies. The loss for life 
companies is said to be larger. 





‘WEBB INDEPENDENT ADJUSTER 


Harry V. Webb, formerly special agent 
and adjuster for the Fireman’s Fund 
group in Delaware and the District of 
Columbia, has opened an office as an in- 
dependent adjuster at 308 Hearst Tower 
Building, Baltimore. 

NATIONAL UNION MOVES 

The National Union Fire has removed 
its New York City offices to 85 Maiden 
Lane. W. A. Rattelman is manager of 
the office and H. A. Woodie city man- 
ager. At the new office city counter, 
country-wide and suburban business are 
accepted. 








MASS. REJECTS FIRE PROBE 

The Massachusetts House last weck 
rejected the resolution providing for a 
special commission to investigate classi- 
fication of risks and rates charged by 
fire insurance companies. 





TRECARTIN WITH COOPER 
C. S. Trecartin, New York City general 
adjuster of the Agricultural for the last 
five years, has resigned to join Frank V. 
Cooper, company adjuster at 116 John 
Street. 


BROOKS SUCCEEDS COLLINS 





Former to Manage Southwestern Dep’t 
of Firemen’s of Newark Group; 
A. C. Meeker Promoted 


Neal Bassett, president of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark and other members of 
the Loyalty group, announces that Sec- 
retary Carr P. Collins, who has been in 
charge of the Southwestern department 
at Dallas, has been relieved of supervi- 
sion of that department at his own re- 
quest Owing to the pressure of personal 
interests. Second Vice-President Olin 
L. Brooks is to be transferred from the 
home office in Newark to Dallas to take 
care of the Southwestern department. 
Assistant Secretary A. C. Meeker has 
been promoted to secretary and will be 
associated with Mr. Brooks at Dallas. 

Mr. Brooks, a native of Georgia, is an 
experienced executive and has had su- 
pervision of the Southwestern depart- 
ment at the home office. Mr. Meeker 
also is a capable executive and under- 
writer. Mr. Collins will retain his of- 
ficial position with the companies and 
will make his headquarters at the Dallas 
office. 





PENN POND MEETS 





Meeting in Philadelphia Well Attended; 
Tom Donaldson Acts as Toast- 
master; Cunneen Speaks 

A meeting of the Penn Pond of the 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose was 
held at the Insurance Society in Phila- 
delphia on February 29. Thomas B. Don- 
aldson of the New York Pond acted as 
toastmaster. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Terence F. Cunneen, insurance 
secretary of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, who ably described the ac- 
tivities of the Chamber stressing par- 
ticularly the work of the National Fire 
Waste Council. 

About one hundred were in attendance 
and it was a fine, enthusiastic meeting. 
Four goslings were initiated. S. A. Me- 
horter, Leon Watson and Max Buchen- 
berger, officers of the New York Pond 
attended, also Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner Costello of the Pennsylvania 
Department. 





MONARCH FIRE STATEMENT 

The Monarch Fire of Cleveland had 
total assets of $3,874,728 on December 
31, 1931. Bonds and stocks of $2,498,758 
were valued according to the formula of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. Surplus to policyhold- 
ers is $1,883,895 consisting of capital of 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of $883,895. The 
unearned premium reserve is $1,620,035. 





OPPOSE WOOD SHINGLES 

The New York City Association of 
Local Agents recently unanimously ap- 
proved the resolution adopted by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
and civic organizations which oppose 
the proposed provision in the revised 
building code permitting the use of 
wooden shingle roofs outside the fire 
limits in New York City. 





AUTO THEFT BUREAU MEETS 

Fred J. Slater, Cook County manager 
for the Aetna (Fire) at Chicago, was 
elected chairman of the governing board 
of the National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau at the annual meeting here Wei- 
nesday. He also was elected chairman 
of the Eastern division of the bureau. 
All other members of the governing 
board were re-elected. L. G. Borland, 
secretary of the Great American, ws 
elected treasurer. 





PATERSON ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 


The General Adjustment Bureau has 
opened an office at 5 Colt Street, Pater- 
son, N. J., for the handling of losses in 
Paterson, Passaic and vicinity. George 
F. Sigler, who has been connected with 
the Allentown, Pa., office of the bureau 
for several years, ‘will be in charge © 
the Paterson office as resident adjuster, 
reporting to Manager W. F. Russell at 
Newark. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


these but its annual report had not been 
received at Albany early this week. 
With the decline in ocean marine pre- 
mium income has come a corresponding 
fall in loss payments so that although 
the 1931 loss ratios may be somewhat 
higher than for 1930 nevertheless they 
will not be disastrous by any means. 
The inland marine field continues its 
spectacular development with many ad- 


Automobile and Marine 
Premiums and Losses 


PREMIUM FIGURES SHOW DROP 


Loss Ratios on Marine Do Not Appear 
Unsatisfactory; Automobile Results 
Less Favorable 


\utomobile insurance premium and 
loss figures for 1931 for the whole coun- 
try as taken from the annual reports 
of stock fire insurance companies again 
show a definite reduction in income as 
compared with 1930 and 1929 and like- 
wise somewhat of an increase in loss 
ratios. These figures tend to justify the 
recent increases in automobile premium 
rates announced both by members of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and non-board companies. 

The General Exchange Corporation, 
the General Motors insurance subsidiary 
handling coverage on financed cars of 
that make, had net premiums in 1931 of 
$11,942,325, compared with $9,758,823 last 
year and $11,750,695 in the “prosperity” 
year of 1929. Losses of the General Ex- 
change in 1931 were $6,040,859 compared 
with $5,128,004 the year before and $4,- 
230,968 in 1929. One perceives a steady 
increase in losses for the company over 
a period of at least three years. 

The Home of New York, leader in the 
regular group of stock fire insurance 
companies, had automobile premiums last 
vear of $4,975,288, comnared with $6,795.- 
344 in 1930 and over $7,700.000 in 1929. 
The National Union was again third with 
premiums of $3.207,958 as against $5,201.- 
317 in 1930. The American Automobile 
Fire was fourth with $3,107.068 comnared 
with $3.584.719 the year before. Other 
leaders in the automobile insurance field 
last year were the Fireman’s Fund. Na- 
tional of Hartford, Hartford Fire, Aetna 
(Fire), Globe & Rutgers. Great American 
and the Insurance Co. of North America. 


Ocean Marine Premiums Decline 


In the ocean marine field last year 
there was again a heavy decline in pre- 
mium income reflecting the continuance 
of the contraction in foreign trade both 
as expressed in dollar values and in ton- 
nage. Nevertheless the loss ratios of the 
various companies were for the most part 
not unsatisfactory on 1931 business. The 
Insurance Co. of North America retains 
the lead as producer of premiums with 
$2,849,055. This compares with $3,818,- 
935 in 1930 and $5,137,276 in 1929. The 
Atlantic Mutual, which in 1930 lost sec- 
ond place to the Fireman’s Fund, is 
once more runner-up with $2,333,786 com- 
pared with $2,620,966 in 1930 and $3,278,- 
054 the year before that. The Fireman's 
Fund was third in 1931 with $1,904,886 
against $2,860,752 the year before and 
$3,167,392 in 1929, 

\mong the other big producers in the 
ocean marine field last vear were the 
Globe & Rutgers, United States Mer- 
chant & Shippers, Home, Boston, Auto- 
mobile, St. Paul and Rossia. However, 
the Standard Marine may be included in 





HAZARDS AT SHANGHAI 
Recent reports of fighting at Shang- 
hai have made marine underwriters won- 
der whether there may be risks of loss 
or damage to ships and their cargoes 
from one cause or another associated 
with the hostilities. For example, it has 
been reported that owing to damage done 
to the lighthouse at Woosung, and other 
results of the warlike conditions, navi- 
gation has become “impossible.” Inter- 
ference with the ordinary aids to navi- 
fation might be especially serious, from 
the marine underwriting viewpoint, in 
the case of war insurances on vessels 


and their cargoes of a comprehensive 
character. 


ditional companies entering the 





business 


last year in addition to those which came 
in during 1930. Following are the auto- 
mobile, ocean marine and inland marine 
figures for net premiums and net losses 
paid as taken from annual statement re- 


ports now on file at Albany, N. 


Trenton, N. J.: 
Automobile Figures 





Net 

Company Premiums 
CO Ea er ae ee $2,310,421 
Agricuitaral ...ciccccese 720,597 
Amer. Auto. Fire ........ 3,107,068 
Amer. & Foreign......... 134,850 
Alliance Assurance ...... 205,744 
American Eagle ......... 230,716 
Amer. Equitable ........ 172,794 
American of Newark..... 162,361 
Atlas of London......... 388,460 
pS ere 1,148,932 
Baltimore American ..... 134,454 
Bankers & Shippers...... 577,669 
eee 579,984 
British America ......... 84,398 
SN a co icin eedapie 102,169 
| ee 533,292 
RS actewigo-witaus nik ben ate 760,479 
CE Jctdcnceensensess 299,785 
oo x 2 3 Serer 519,256 
CI iit 00:00:08 Sareacenes 156,170 
Cosmopolitan ...2.ccesees 125,503 
ee rere 177,857 
Commonwealth .......... 256,047 
Commercial Union Assur. 286,476 
PR er 1,396,567 
CONNIE ooo civnwvdcawe 395,128 
c. S. & Bri. Dom....... 150,294 
Employers Fire ......... 851,663 
I ina ala ik wala erns 1,147,829 
Fid. & Guar. Fire........ 1,213,508 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 3,004,449 
a eee er 546,597 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 1,163,869 
Fire Association ........ 695,772 
DEE. 6 6n60:040's400s00% 1,025,785 
Franklin National ...... 102,054 
Gen. Exch. Corp. ...:.. 11,942,325 
SE EE ak eeseadwien 725,330 
Great American ......... 753,096 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 2,141,841 
PEED, gas 0birtneneonwe 126,663 
CE 6 dirtedwddwenae sek 456,091 
HWartiond Fite .ciciccacs 2,871,519 
SN 2c ao wate cana ab ae enleee 4,975,288 
Imp. & Exporters....... 645,439 
Ins. Co. of N. 2,011,255 
Ae ear orn 105,892 
eS eee 419,874 
“ L. Re Wer aenerece:- 628,898 
London & Lancashire.... 353,900 
Marine, London ........ 203,697 
Merchants, N. Y. ...... 289,471 
eee 370,153 
National, Hartford ...... 2,976,603 
National Liberty ........ 733,697 
National Union ......... 3,207,958 
pO ee re 332,438 
Netherlands 119,415 
New Hampshire ........ 150,872 
SO ee rare 346,452 
otthers, Mi. YF. osc000u 624,636 
I ella Sach che rin Gm 476,080 
2? ee 526,887 
Waeth TIGOE oc cccssesec 572,690 
Northwestern National ... 513,667 


Northern Assur. 


Y., and 


Losses 
Paid 
$1,035,522 
420,255 


112,338 
210,591 
166,645 
743,760 
251,716 
89,545 
521,771 
500,716 
626,358 
1,645,595 
316,418 
666,263 
512,434 
753,543 
66,179 
6,040,859 
346,707 
357,751 
1,350,910 
38,787 
235,673 
1,546,310 
3,635,496 


404,266 . 


1,077,263 
138,959 


Orient 
Old Colony 
Ohio Farmers 
PRES 
Pacific National 
Pennsylvania 
Phoenix, Hartford 
Phoenix Assurance 
Potomac 
Prov.-Washington 
Public Fire 
Queen 
Rhode Island 
Royal 
Royal Exchange 
St. Paul 
Scottish U. & N. 
Security 
Springfield 
oe a Se eee 
Star 
DN re cionreie ann Kas es 
Southern Fire 

Transcontinental 
Travelers Fire 

:, | Rae 

U. S. Mer. & Shippers.. 
United Firemen’s 
Universal 
Westchester 
Yorkshire 
Zurich 
Lincoln 
Manhattan 
U. S. Fire 


Western Fire, Kan. 
Amer. Constitution 
Amer. Home 
Inter Ocean Re. 
Mech. & Traders 
OS ae rrr 
Alliance. Pa. 

Amer. Central 
First National 
General 
Milwaukee Mech. ........ 
Nat’l Ben. Franklin...... 
Ind. Mut. Mar. 
Union of Paris 
Norwich Union 


312,433 
1,120,869 





Marine Figures 


Net 

Company Premiums 
Amer. Mer. Mar. ........ $101,158 
American & Foreign..... 504,444 
American, Newark ...... 421,745 
| re 350,035 
Alliance, London ....... 383,327 
American Eagle ......... 146,104 
Atlantic Mutual ......... 2,333,786 
DO pers ae 1,080,916 
Bankers & Shippers...... 111,122 
ON Ra ree 1,165,422 
British & Foreign ...... 571,040 
CINE sig redcaswasaess 176,931 
Commercial Union ...... 269,196 
CeommGebeet  <cccccvescecs 250,723 
ee EE ee 575,181 
cagle, Star & B. D...... 509,892 
eae rere 105,298 
a Se errr ee 786,371 
Fire Association ........ 575,623 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 561,390 
i Peer T eer eee 228,106 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 1,904,886 
PE wvea nn aekh wesene 206,841 
I Ig tad nao etre h be 513,598 
Globe & Rutgers ....... 1,850,343 
Great American ........ 399,475 
ee Ore ee 202,852 
Hartford: Fire .occsccvccs 452,352 
en ET ce ert are 1,227,243 
re, Sy OF Ws Bi casaace 2,849,055 
Ind. Mut. Marine....... 282,785 
Se 2 See 244,905 

TF '*) 127,203 
Tondon Assur. ......... 569,933 
eT er re 568,782 
PEN ncacicecesénsees 211,977 
Merchants Fire, N. Y 181,313 
Wattomel Fite ...cccrce0s 172,843 
National Union ......... 229,136 
-New Hampshire ........ 138,101 
| aaa 723,010 
ee 75,723 
Norwich Union ......... 144,884 
N. Se 2 Vereteree oT 116,016 
nagensedeensa baad 156,357 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 


Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


111,303 
83,575 
437,091 
312,782 
70,475 
337,265 
417,129 
164,541 
392,099 
203,377 
743,844 
339,352 
467,056 
424,976 
105,514 
1,048,403 
196,087 
200,348 
629,783 
156,738 
69,484 
293,334 
164,099 
66,179 
824,776 
187,750 
186,372 
45,705 
249,781 
181,611 
329.250 
312,811 
168,652 
70,921 


197,310 
208,123 
73,655 
443,944 
664,588 
66,988 
828,884 
177,551 
160,001 
140,787 
155,335 
304,156 
312,370 
18,258 
445,414 
324,820 
296,714 
124,654 
1,319,947 
138,901 
276,766 
1,474,642 
373,463 
81,206 
325,292 
777,491 
1,449,552 
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OG GOT sitiensennsey 243,779 165,742 
eee 81,219 56,927 
Philadelphia F. & M..... 129,502 65,888 
Phoenix, Hartford ...... 415,483 257,412 
Prov.-Washington ....... 501,175 205,416 
CME: biicrteeh cea ntcnss 375,685 190,145 
Keliance Marine ........ 152,599 79,801 
OE aseccawonsnestanns 293,040 135,035 

Royal Exchange ........ 238,160 139,206 
ND. suave denerncecuedé 938,324 574,883 
Th KcenneeGhdwie Dre eens 577,153 310,727 
5 eee 257,171 125,133 
SS errr 1,014,612 578,904 
| Ree 166,399 17,102 
SE head ssa celbuinda acer 94,775 35,884 
NESS Siew een 218,882 144,208 
Switzerland General ..... 320,408 238,549 
Thames & Mersey ...... 454,817 219,082 
POD 6650656000064 s 10000 645,797 365,964 
Union of Canton ....... 523,524 312,146 
a; a BO aeccccennia ee . Saar 447,440 
U. S. Mer. & Ship. 1,268,804 789,645 
Union Marine .......... 158,358 90,304 
RNNEE. 6 60460060000s00 546,573 371,252 
WOMEOEE cicccreeccece 310,960 191,765 
Western Assur, ...cc000> 176,386 104,821 
Federal Union .......... 94,775 35,884 
DO si Liesadakes Ghwes<e 50,107 32,912 
N. Y. Underwriters ..... 102,645 45,054 
SS RE are 194,253 98,833 
Milwaukee Mech. ....... 116,139 60,546 


Inland Marine, 1931 
Inland Marine net premiums and losses 
paid for a number of companies follow : 
Vet 


Losses 
Premiums Paid 

ES teva ceainene he $1,620,219 $895,141 
PE ib Se nbonitrnanwes 259,685 115,098 
MEY oh i wawaraeaersce 159,806 110,952 
Ph, BN “ies dibacohecks 220,651 132,509 
RE ate rere 342,050 175,564 
CR 5 as san bes 356,343 141,052 
he YY ie, 71,328 28,210 
eee 365,247 176,817 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 1,378,119 703,827 
| eae 518,058 226,825 
See 3,259,256 2,373,578 
NE as dale ateachtereais 415,471 227,157 
II Fav otc ao fala, tava design vo 1,691,688 675,121 
SS obec bows aca caecie 1,775,295 894,305 
i ie Me Mee ee 3,808,721 1,678,112 
L. J 3 SSS eres 135,533 46,788 
i arr ee 646,701 193,101 
ss. eo Seaver 396,636 189,110 
ee ee 439,046 536,904 
DEN Siteieabasucownanes 200,346 177,079 
. Adnenae cna sewavicsass 128,912 50,773 
OE : See 591,009 233,704 
PUOU WO. csiurescces 457,892 299,258 
 nageewtsGsrernaves 206,606 55,104 
NE «i a Swiss pennants 415,686 158,328 
PD Can sb win canes 329,920 203,072 





NEW AUTO RATES IN CITIES 


Fire Increases in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia; Also Theft Rate Boosts 
In Two Cities 

In the New York City, Boston and 
Philadelphia metropolitan areas there are 
increases in automobile fire 1ates for 
1932 and likewise in the theft rates for 
New York and Boston. Theft rates on 
Ford cars in the three centers are con- 
siderably higher this year. The compara- 
tive 1931 and 1932 new car rates for fire 
and theft coverage on four types of-cars, 
representative of the major price divi- 
sions, for New York City, which in- 
cludes Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn, 
and for Philadelphia and Boston, follow: 

New York City 


—1931— —1932— 

Fire Theft Fire Theft 

ar ao 2.40 45 2.90 

Cadillac 30 1.70 40 1.90 

Chevrolet 70 2.90 85 3.25 

eee 65 3.00 80 5.45 
Philadelphia 

—1931— —1932— 

Fire Theft Fire Theft 

Buick ...... 25 2.20 30 2.20 

Cadillac 20 1.55 30 1.45 

Chevrolet 50 2.65 60 2.50 

a eee 45 2.75 60 4.15 

Boston . 

—1931— —1932— 

Fire Theft Fire Theft 

ee so 1.30 .30 1.60 

Cadillac .20 .90 30 1.05 

Chevrolet 50 1.60 60 1.85 

Ore 45 1.65 .60 3.05 





A FIRE MAN AT SEA 
An insurance man making his first 
ocean trip inquired of the captain of 
the ship. “When does the tide rise?” 
“About 2 o’clock tomorrow morning.” 
“Please have me awakened so I can close 
the ‘port hole.” ra 


GOLD REINSURANCE RATES 

The reinsurance premium for gold 
shipments from New York to France and 
Antwerp has increased recently to 2 sh. 
6 d. which is % of 1%. It is now almost 
twice as high as the premium the origi- 
nal insurer collects. 
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One Hundred and Eighth Annual Statement 
1824 — 1932 
United States Fire I Compan 
Of New York 
Organized 1824 
STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1931 
ASSETS : LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks & Trust Companies $ 1,530,869.53 : 
*United States Government Bonds 4,531,834.37 Unearned Premiums ............. Joss e esses. $§12,404,590.64 
*Other Bonds and Stocks 20,302,948.48 Losses in Process of Adjustment a .  1,753,596.00 
Bonds & Mortgages 1,714,150.00 Reserve for Depreciation in Securities......._. 3,302,299.95 
Collateral Loans & Real Estate 12,896.80 All other Liabilities ................. oo... 666,442.72 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,758,503.17 - 
Bills Receivable 230,487.67 ee eee . . $5,000,000.00 
Interest Accrued 104,017.20 Net Surplus Re an rer eee 7,085,007.99 
Reinsurance Due 26,230.08 
$30,211,937.30 Surplus to Policyholders 12,085,007.99 
*Valuations approved by the National Convention of Insurance saeneeneeenmennes 
Commissioners. $30,211,937.30 
One Hundred and Tenth Annual Statement 
1822 — 1932 
The North River I C 
Of New York 
Organized 1822 
STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1931 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $ 1,281,802.42 , 
*UJnited Seates Government Bonds 3,360,740.63 4 awn ee kaw een sawee $ 8,451,259.97 
*Other ge and Stocks ariel Losses in Process of Adjustment................. 1,536,701.00 
ao . — 4,489.36 Reserve for Depreciation in Securities... ._. .. 2,738,867.86 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,181,182.91 8) re eee 418,209.79 
Bills Receivable 45,799.72 ‘ 
Interest Accrued 57,128.45. Capital .......................... .$$4,000,000.00 
Reinsurance due and other Assets 40,368.34 Net Surplus ye Se elen s sie 4 Wie a ee 94 6,165,948.66 
UCR ANREED IgE Surplus to Policyholders.... ‘ewes .. 10,165,948.66 
$23,310,987.28 


*Valuations approved by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


$23,310,987.28 


RISKS WRITTEN 


Fire—Tornado—Automobile and Automobile Damage—Aircraft and Aircraft Damage 

Explosion — Riot and Civil Commotion — Sprinkler Leakage — Rain — Hail — Earthquake 

Inland and Ocean Marine—Fine Arts—Jewelry and Fur Floater (All Risks)—Parcel Post 
Use and Occupancy—Rents—Leasehold 














CRUM & FORSTER 


MANAGERS 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Insurance Department Not on Pedestal 
Van Schaick Tells Brownsville Brokers 


Function of Department Frequently Misunderstood; Those 
With Complaints or Opinions Should Not Be Reticent 
But Should Speak Up 


In a talk before the Brownsville and 
East New York Brokers’ Association a 
few nights ago, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Van Schaick gave the position of 


the New York Insurance Department in 
supervisory matters as not standing on a 
pedestal nor arbitrarily imposing its will 
on the insurance business, but rather that 
it endeavors to protect public interest at 
the same time as company and agent 
interest. Mr. Van Schaick went into the 
matter of co-operation between the as- 
sociations of the business and the De- 
partment, and urged that they be not 
afraid to let the department know the 
attitude of the business on any question. 
It is only when the associations take 
definite stands and explain their attitude 
to the Department that the Superintend- 
ent can tell what the business itself 
thinks. Pe 

This dinner of the association had an 
innovation in that it was held at the De 
Luxe Palace in Brownsville, in the heart 
of the district covered by the members, 
rather than in downtown Brooklyn where 
the meetings have previously been held. 


Deputy Butler Toastmaster 


Charles P. Butler, Second Deputy Su- 
perintendent of the New York Depart- 
ment, was toastmaster. Among the hon- 
or guests at the head table were Saul B. 
Ackerman, professor of insurance, New 
York University; Arthur Arnow, presi- 
dent of the General Brokers’ Associa- 
tion; Harry G. Ellis, Jr. president 
Brooklyn Brokers; Samuel Feller, Third 
Deputy; Berthold M. Harris, executive 
secretary of the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York, Inc.; George H. 
Jamison, chief of the fire and. licensing 
bureau of the State Department; Benja- 
min R. Mowry, manager of the Central 
Bureau, and Leonard L. Saunders, sec- 
retary of the New York State Insurance 
Federation. Samuel D. Rosan is presi- 
dent of the association. S. S. Wolfson, 
organizer and first president of the asso- 
ciation, now general agent of the Berk- 
shire Life in New York, was also present. 

Many people misunderstand the true 
function of the Department, said Super- 
intendent Van Schaick. At the legisla- 
tive hearing on the bills sponsored by 
the Department which were before the 
committee at Albany last week there was 
an insurance organization representative 
who was appearing against one of the 
bills. When talking to Mr. Van Schaick 
almost apologized for speaking 
against the officials. The Superintendent 
said that he felt disturbed about the at- 
titude of mind it showed. The Depart- 

nt wants the viewpoint of the people. 
lt does not sponsor a measure when it 
feels that it alone sees the light, and it 
loes not take the attitude that no one 
sces things clearer. 

But in order for the Department to 
know how the insurance business feels 
about things it is necessary for the busi- 
ness to be articulate. Representatives 
Should be sent to hearings or confer- 
ences so that the viewpoint of the insur- 
ance men may be satisfactorily present- 
ed, and the department be enabled to 
lead the way out of difficulty. 

“If the Department is wrong it wants 
to be set right,” said Mr. Van Schaick. 
Insurance men should not be reticent. 
lhe Department welcomes disagreement, 
even though it may not feel impelled to 
change its course. But an expression of 
Sentiment from the men with practical 
experience is a necessity. 


Overcrowding Evil 
As an example of apathy the Superin- 
tendent recalled a speech he made about 
Six months ago on the subject of restrict- 
ing still further the appointment of brok- 


ers in order to remedy the present over- 
crowding. He suggested a more compre- 
hensive examination, one including tests 
on knowledge of ethics and on the tech- 
nical side to determine if the applicant 
had enough understanding to function as 
a broker, whose technical ability is the 
only excuse for his existence. 

The address was cordially received at 
the time it was made, with applause at 
the meeting, but since then there has 
been no reaction. Nothing was ever said 
about it to the superintendent; none of 
the brokers’ associations took any ac- 
tion or expressed any opinion. Thus, the 
matter of overcrowding, one of the most 
serious problems facing the broker, was 
pushed aside by the brokers themselves. 


Public Confidence 


Coming to the matter of the solvency 
of companies, Mr. Van Schaick said that 


public confidence in insurance companies 
must be maintained if the business is to 
be continued. Some disastrous experi- 
ence such as having insurance in a com- 
pany which goes into liquidation will 
have a serious effect on a large part of 
the public. Progress in new ideas would 
be stopped for a long time, as it would 
be difficult enough to hold on to business, 
let alone make advances. 


Warns of Over-Optimism 


Without being pessimistic, the Super- 
intendent stated that a business upturn 
is not so definitely around the corner 
that business can be conducted without 
any worry or consideration for tomor- 
row. The bad practices and financial 
excesses of the past prosperity must not 
be repeated. 

What then is the answer to the need 
for absolute security? The new limita- 
tion of securities bill was the answer pre- 
sented by the department. Mr. Van 
Schaick said he considered this a step 
in the right direction. “There is no room 
for speculation in an insurance com- 
pany,” he stated. “These are trust funds 
for policyholders and must be protected 
for the public.” There are, however, dif- 
ferent degrees of latitude allowable in 
the different branches of the business, he 
continued. 

When Superintendent Van Schaick 
came to Albany to take office, some one 


VETOES QUALIFICATION BILL 
Kentucky Governor Heeds Opponents 
Who Claim Too Many Restrictions 
On Appointments Were Placed 
Governor Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky 
last week vetoed the agency qualification 
bill which had been passed by both 
houses of the state legislature with tre- 
mendous majorities. Secretary H. H. 
Holman of the governor said that the 
chief executive’s objection to the bill was 
that it placed too much restriction on the 
appointment of agents in small communi- 

ties. 

Following the veto an attempt was 
made in the Kentucky House to override 
the governor but this failed by a vote of 
27 to 37, fifty-one votes being needed. 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, it is reported, had opposed the bill 
for the reason that it would be more 
difficult to secure agents in small places 
where good agents are scarce. Local 
agents in Kentucky are said to be rather 
depressed for they have fought hard for 
a long while for the passage of an agen- 
cy qualification measure. 





remarked to him, “All the great prob- 
lems of the Department have been 
solved. You have merely to see that the 
office force gets in on time.” It was an 
optimist talking. 





Eight South William Street 
Forty-four Beaver Street 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 





Financial Condition, January 1, 1932 


New York 





Cash in Banks ° 


Capital Stock - 


ASSETS 


*United States Government Bonds ° ° ° 
*State, City, Railroad and Miscellaneous Bond 


Premiums in Course of Collection “ : ‘i 
Reinsurance Due on Paid Losses - “ ‘ = . 
Interest Due and Accrued ° ‘ a ‘ re . 


Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES: 


Losses in Process of Adjustment - : . ‘ ; 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums - . » . ‘ 
Reserve for Taxes ° " . ‘ “ “ F 
Other Reserves and Liabilities  - . . ° . 
Reserve for Depreciation of Securities - - - - 


s and Stocks - 


- $ 887,843.75 


-  4,592,333.57 
. 411,920.05 
: 564,205.75 
- 17,423.45 
: 40,903.30 





- $6,514,629.87 


- $ 815,469.53 
-  2,275,755.52 
‘ 92,300.00 
- 307,116.60 
- 460,889.90 
- — 1,000,000.00 











Net Surplus - - - - - - - - - 1,563,098.32 
$6,514,629.87 
Surplus to Policyholders - ° ° . - $2,563,098.32 


*Valued at quotations furnished by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 





Marine & Automobile Departments: 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Attorney 


8 South William Street 
New York City 


Crum & Forster 


Fire Department: 


110 William Street 
New York City 
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Standard Surety & Casualty Company 








of New York 


ANNUAL STATEMENT - - - DECEMBER 31, 1931 


ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks - « »« « + & SRR 
Government Bonds - : - - - $ 273,000.00 
Municipal Bonds : - - - - - - - 730,500.00 
Railroad Bonds - . . - ° . . . 234,650.00 
Public Utility Bonds : : - - : - - 168,500.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds : : - - : - . 47,500.00 
Stocks - - - - - - - - - - 1,075,907.00 
Total (National Convention Insurance Commissioners’ Values) - - 2,530,057.00 
Accrued Interest - - - - - - : - - 15,087.51 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Under 90 Days) . ‘ . = 223,557.99 
Other Assets : - - - - - - - - - - - 5,846.19 
Total Admitted Assets . ° . - . : - - - $3,932,252.48 
Reserve for Claims ° - . . ° . 546,333.00 
Reserve for Claim Expense . ° ° . . ° 59,229.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums - : - - - 691,019.01 
Reserve for Commissions = - : - - - - - 55,084.07 
Reserve for Accrued Taxes and Accounts : 68,047.49 
Total Liabilities except Capital - - - - -  -$1,419,712.57 
Capital fully paid in : - - - $1,500,000.00 
Net Surplus - - - - - - 1,012,539.91 
Surplus to Policyholders-. - - - - - - = ~- 2,512,539.91 
Total . . . . . . . . : , . $3,932,252.48 


Casualty 


Insurance 





Fidelity & 
Suretyship 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Rate Making Clarified 
By G. F. Michelbacher 


HIS PRACTICAL TALK IN N. J. 





Goes Into Detail on Seriousness of Auto- 
mobile Situation Which Demanded 
Rate Increases; Guess Work Absent 





G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, proved him- 
self a good friend of the agents, sympa- 
thetic to their production problems in the 
automobile liability line, when he devoted 
a good portion of his talk a week ago 
at the mid-year meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters at 
Trenton to the recent increases in auto- 
mobile rates made in that state. Talking 
from a practical rather than theoretical 
standpoint Mr. Michelbacher endeavored 
to justify these increases in the light of 
the experience which made them neces- 
sary. { 

His agent audience was told that the 
underwriting loss in 1930 on this line 
alone was $14,000,000 and that it would 
not be surprising if the 1931 loss reached 
the $25,000,000 mark. In fact, the situa- 
tion is now so acute that home offices 
have been forced to seck increased rev- 
enue through higher premium charges 
even though it will entail increased com- 
petition with its companion evils. 

Mr. Michelbacher’s good judgment was 
shown when he urged the New Jersey 
agents to ask him as many questions 
about the new rates as they saw fit. He 
appreciated that to many of them rate- 
making was a strange technical process. 
Thus he went into detail on such matters 
as merit rating, mutual competition, ad- 
verse selection against stock companies, 
competition from non-conference stock 
companies and many other problems now 
uppermost. His chief aim was to pre- 
sent the subject of rate-making so that 
the producer would understand it bet- 
ter himself and then give the insuring 
public the benefit of his increased un- 
derstanding. 

Rate-Making Is Price Fixing 

Opening his talk the speaker described 
rate making as price fixing, that is, the 
price of insurance quoted per unit of ex- 
posure. He told how the problem in in- 
Surance differs from that of other busi- 
ness enterprises. In the grocery busi- 
ness, for example, the cost of cach item 
is known to the merchant before the 
Price to the purchaser is fixed but in 
insurance the price is fixed (and in the 
case Of stock companies, guaranteed) be- 
fore the cost is known. 

Mr. Michelbacher spoke frankly on un- 
restrained competition which depresses 
rates below the point of adequacy and 
brings about discrimination of the worse 
type when policyholders with influence 
get low rates at the expense of others. 
Competitive activity must be controlled, 
he said. One of the biggest factors to 
this end is co-operative rate making by 
an impartial organization such as the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 





Underwriters which was organized by 
voluntary action. 

Because of the nature of the problem, 
the speaker explained that insurance rate 
making requires the companies to com- 


bine. These combinations are not trusts 
nor are they in restraint of trade. But 
they might easily lead to the determina- 
tion of rates that are excessive, he 
thought, and thus produce the undesir- 
able results attributed to monopolies. It 
is for this reason that states permit the 
companies to combine, to pool their ex- 
perience in making rates. But in order 
to protect the public some states insist 
upon a measure of supervision over com- 
pany activities, demanding that rates be 
reviewed as to their fairness, reasonable- 
ness and adequacy before they are used. 
Grouping of Risks 

But more compelling than all this, in 
Mr. Michelbacher’s opinion, is the un- 
certainty as to future cost which can be 
eliminated to a considerable extent by 
the utilization of the law of averages. 
He proved it can be demonstrated tnat, 
provided a broad spread is secured, 
events which occur in an apparently for- 
tuitous manner can be mcre or less defi- 
nitely predicted. By way of example he 
brought out that the Einstein theory, al- 
though a profound matter, is represented 
by three typewritten pages of formulas. 

Continuing further he gave reasons 
why co-operative company effort is re- 
quired to apply the law to the insurance 
business; that to ascertain the law un- 
derlying insurance cost for a particular 
type of risk it is essential that large ex- 
posure be obtained. This points to the 
necessity of grouping risks. Although 
all risks in each state might be grouped 
the speaker did not regard this as feas- 
ible because there are too many varia- 
tions in hazard. It seemed most logical 
to him to group all risks of substantially 
the same general hazard characteristics. 

The results of this grouping process, 
he stressed, are twofold. (1) grouping of 
risks into manual classifications which 
(in auto insurance) attempt to recognize 
the differences in hazards arising out 
of the construction and use of individual 
vehicles; (2) grouping of geographical 
sections of the state into territories 
which attempt to recognize differences in 
hazard arising out of conditions affect- 
ing all vehicles such as traffic density, 
topography, traffic regulations, legal situ- 
ations, climate, etc. 

In other words, the problem of rate 
making is to determine a rate “for each 
coverage in each classification and in 
each territory.” The process calls for 
scientific treatment of individual com- 
pany experience, the elimination of 
guesswork to a maximum degree with 
every result so obtained being justified. 


COL. H. C. HARE CAREER 


Col. H. C. Hare of Jacksonville, Fla., 
who passed away last week, had been in 
the general agency field in that city ever 
since 1896. Until a few years ago he 
also had a local agency. His general 
agency was one of the largest in the 
state, representing the Norwich Union, 
National of Hartford, Scottish Union, 
London Assurance, the Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity among others. Few 
insurance men in Florida had as wide an 
acquaintance as Col. Hare, for he made 
frequent trips to New York and Hart- 
ford, had a fine personality and cemented 
lasting friendships easily. 
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A Great Trainer of Surety Men Dies 


George Cator Was Boss of George L. Radcliffe, John A. 
Griffin, Vincent Cullen, N. R. Moray, J. L. D. Kearney, 
J. C. Lee, Paul Rutherford and Others 


The death last week of the veteran 
George Cator, one of the founders of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., and for years 
head of the American Bonding of Balti- 
more, now affiliated with the F. & D., 
brought back to many insurance men 
memories of one of the vivid personali- 
ties in the surety business. After hav- 
ing been established for some years the 
American Bonding, which was founded 
in 1895, was merged with the Fidelity & 
Deposit, but in 1926 began to write busi- 
ness again, a field organization being 
created for the purpose. The president 
elected at that time was George L. Rad- 
cliffe, who was one of Mr. Cator’s pro- 
teges. He was later succeeded by D. C. 
Handy. 

In May, 1930, a reunion dinner was 


held, attended by graduates of the 
American Bonding from all over the 
country. Some of these men _ have 


achieved wide prominence in the busi- 
ness. Among the “Cator graduates” 
who attended the dinner are the follow- 
ing: 

Vincent Cullen, National Surety; Nor- 
man*R. Moray, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty; James L. D. Kearney, J. Collins 
Lee, Paul Rutherford and Joy Lichten- 
stein, Hartford A. & I.; John A. Griffin, 
F. & D.; E. B. Southwood, Cleveland 
agent; Wallace P. Harvey, former vice- 
president and counsel, Fidelity & De- 
posit; James P. Houstoun, Houston, 
Tex.; Luther E. Mackall, D. Edward 
Monroe, (well-known fire insurance ex- 
ecutive); Howard Abrahams, National 
Surety. The late H. H. Stryker of Hart- 
ford, who was president of the First Re- 
Insurance, also was a Cator graduate. 

Helped Form F. & D. 

Mr. Cator died in Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital at the age of 75. He entered the 
dry goods business of his father, remain- 
ing there until 1892 when he decided to 
retire because of impaired health. He 
had been frail from boyhood. Two years 
before retiring from the dry goods busi- 
ness he and Edwin Warfield organized 


the Fidelity & Deposit Co. a pioneer 
achievement. Warfield had been Gov- 
ernor of the state. Mr. Cator’s health re- 
maining poor he left the Fidelity & De- 
posit and for two years traveled in Europe. 
Returning to Baltimore he formed the 
American Bonding Co. with a group of 
friends, becoming president in 1904, a 
post he held until the American Bond- 
ing was merged with the F. & D. in 
1913. In the merger Mr. Cator became 
chairman of the board and vice-president 
of the F. & D. Shortly, however, he re- 
signed as an officer but remained as a 
director. 
A Student 

On discussing Mr. Cator the Baltimore 
Sun said after his death: 

In 1896 Mr. Cator, always an omniv- 
orous reader, entered the Johns Hopkins 
University as a special student and spent 
the first two or three years in the study 
of languages and philosophy, as well as 
English literature. His studies did not 
interfere with his business activities at 
the time. 

Given Doctor’s Degree 

Because of Mr. Cator’s interest in po- 
litical economy he was persuaded by Dr 
Jacob H. Hollander, professor of that 
subject at the university, to work for a 
doctor’s degree. A master’s degree was 
awarded him in 1901 and a doctor’s de- 
gree a year later, after a thesis had been 
written on the Trust Compiny. 

In 1902 Mr. Cator was mentioned for 
the Mayoralty, and gained considerable 
support, but Robert M. McLane became 
the Democratic candidate and finally was 
elected. 


Director of Gas Company 


Mr. Cator also had been a director of 
the Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., the 
old National Exchange Bank and the 
Continental Trust Co. He was nanved 
one of the executors of the will of S. 
Davies Warfield, who died in October, 
1927. 

Mr. Cator was said to have possessed 
in his home at 803 St. Paul Street, Bal- 
timore, one of the finest private libraries 
of non-fiction in Maryland. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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DO YOU OR DON'T YOU? 


We assume you sell automobile insur- 
ance. But frankly, do you keep in touch 
with all the developments resulting from 
the insurance needs of car owners? .. . 
Do you sell much automobile non-owner- 
ship insurance? Do you sell any drive- 
other-cars coverage? Do you understand 
the new method of writing automobile 
fleets? . . . The Employers’ Pioneer dis- 
cusses these and other interesting phases 
of automobile insurance, including the 
best sales arguments any man could 
have ... actual claim cases. Why not 
get on the mailing list? Drop a line to 
The Publicity Department. Do it Today. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. .... .. The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company .... American Employers’ Insurance Company... . 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Insight Is Bonding Income 


Enterprising Agent Who Profits by Seasonable Needs Forgets 
Hard Times in Competitive Race 


By William H. Stafford, Jr., 


Employers’ Liability Representative in Indianapolis 


When the month of February comes 
‘round, trying to outdo January with its 
winter weather, it is often the tendency 
of most of us to go on hibernating as the 
polar bear, forgetting that “the hounds 
of spring are on winter’s traces.” Sleep- 
ily we bestir ourselves sometime along 
in March, and begin to reorganize our 
business ingenuity, as far as contract 
bonds are concerned, only to find that 
the business has been let while 
ago. While we slept the early birds were 
quietly going on their way, and the large 
worms were gobbled up. Then lo! in 
comes the spring, and we-are left—the 
well-known April Fool. 

He is an enterprising agent who, when 
the winter skies looked murky, realized 
that the contractors were shining up 
their tools, making many _ blue-prints, 
and hiring hands to work, getting ready 
for the new year’s annual drive for con- 
struction and improvement. There are 
other agents, unepithetized, who still talk 
unemployment and depression into the 
groaning ears of their families and 
friends, when men are being newly em- 
ployed, new business is being organized, 
and premiums are slipping out of their 
fingers. 

There is no need for any ears to groan 
at depression talk, if there is more 
thought given at this time to the work 
that is imminent and beginning. 

Highway Bond Opportunities 

Suppose, for an instance, that a new 
highway is to be extended through your 
vicinity as soon as weather permits. Con- 
tracts aren’t had as the blossoms from 
the trees . for the picking. They 
need preorganized work and planning. 
Don’t wait, mistakingly, for the sun to 
shine again, thinking, “Now the weather 
permits, I'll get that contract bond.” 
Someone else will have had it long be- 
fore. The contractor had his bid in, and 
the bid bond was probably given to him 
who had made an effort to arrange con- 
tacts with the contractor. The bid bond 
was of course but a step to the thousand- 
dollar premium when the contract was 
let. 

Foresight is insight, and—insight is in- 
come. Look about you. Is some one 
building a house? a new office building? 
or executing a contract for federal con- 
struction work? What names do you 
read in the papers to whom have been 
awarded projects during the months of 
January and February, which will begin 
in March as well as May? Names are 
potential friends—sage’s words. So also, 
names are potential business. 

Only contact is needed for profit, and 
anyone with ingenuity can plan the con- 
tact. Foresight will bring you visions of 
these names erecting skyscrapers or 
bungalows, leveling roads or building 
bridges—and insight will make you real- 
ize that to produce these things, the con- 
tractor must not only furnish bonds. 

There will also be a great need for 
other kinds of insurance. He will re- 
quire protection against fire, workmen’s 
compensation, public liability, teams, 


some 


automobile, property damage, personal 
accident, burglary, plate glass, boiler— 
every form may be involved some way. 
From the slightest comes a premium. 
Beat Spring to the Jump 
Not all of us are fortunate enough to 
be agents in the sunny South, where the 


wintry breezes seldom blow. Contracts 
there are the year ’round opportunities. 
We in the North have only a few short 
months in which the road-builders can 
carry on their highways to the seas. 
Summer is the richest season . . . with 
the greatest jolts. It comes out of win- 
ter with a spring and falls back in again. 
Let’s beat the spring to the jump this 
year. Don’t let it get there first. 

Bring out your rate manual and your 
bonding guide. You'll find nothing there 
abstruse or subtle, nothing hard to un- 
derstand or difficult to execute. Be- 
tween them you can get all the detail 
on the various sorts of bonds to plan 
on, and the divers ways of rating them. 
So get your prospects, make them prin- 
cipals, and the bonding guide will tell 
you how. 

Don’t let the cold weather of February 
keep you in the snugness and warmth of 
vour office. Cold breezes never hurt an 
industrious man, and you will never be 
chilly when you have “something on the 
fire.” Through your friends, the bank- 
ers, the lawyers, or your chiefs, meet 
your prospects. Look ahead to the days 
to follow when the roads are busy and 
the Men Working signs bring detours to 
the tourists. One man’s detour is an- 
other man’s business. The other man’s 
business may bring profit to you. 


Foresight is insight— 
And insight is income. 


_ Note: Mr. Stafford’s timely article had 
its first appearance in the current Em- 
ployers’ Pioneer. 





NEW NEWARK AGENCY 





Public Reserve Foundation Formed to 
Sell Accident, Health and Life In- 
surance on Deferred Plan 

A new agency corporation has been 
formed in Newark known as the Pub- 
lic Reserve Foundation, with a capital 
of $4.000. It will sell accident, health 
and life insurance and will invest in 
first mortgages on the deferred plan. 
This is believed to be the first organiza- 
tion of its kind in New Jersey. 

At a recent meeting held in the In- 
dustrial Building, Newark, the following 
officers were elected: Joseph Harrison, 
attorney, president and counsel; Eric C. 
Zwerling, New York. vice-president; 
Winand H. Bols, banker and account- 
ant, secretary and treasurer. Joseph S. 
Fein, who has been engaged in the life 
insurance field for about fifteen years, 
has been appointed executive manager. 

He plans to establish a large agency 
plant throughout the state. Operations 
will start about March 1. 





LOUIS C. WALSH’S DEATH 

Louis C. Walsh, president of the 
Walsh-Lascelles Co., general insurance 
firm of Buffalo, N. Y., died last week 
at his home in that city. He was 
seventy-three years of age and spent his 
entire business career in the insurance 
business. 





LEVISON ON TRIP EAST 
J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund group of fire and casualty 
companies, left San Francisco February 
24 for an extended trip in the East which 
will keep him away from the head office 
for a month. 
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Accounting Problems of Agents and Brokers 
Recognized by McQuade, Hart & Spencer 


In agency and brokerage circles there 
is a growing appreciation of the value 
of accurate accounting and more efficient 
recording of daily transactions. This in- 
creased interest is due perhaps to the 
business depression more than any other 
factor. Cognizant of present conditions 
the firm of McQuade, Hart & Spencer, 
business consultants of 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, have prepared for the 
progressive broker’s use two modernized 
systems of bookkeeping which will sim- 
plify the handling of the many and var- 
ied records which a_ brokerage office 
needs in carrying on its business. 

The first, the Ever-Ready Insurance 
300kkeeping System, constitutes a com- 
plete insurance register, grouping into 
one easily handled volume all the rec- 
ords which may now be scattered in hun- 
dreds of cards and dozens of ledgers. 
It also makes possible a complete record 
of credits and cancellations, full account 
of cash receipts and disbursements; in 
addition to being a record of both insur- 


ance company and customer’s accounts, 
and a general ledger and expiration and 
renewal guide. 

Such a system, it is recognized, will 
be helpful in minute calculation of gross, 
net and taxable income, status of ac- 
counts, potentialities of renewals and 
many other accounting details which a 
broker should have  readily—without 
searching through endless files. 

Also Life Insurance Register 

To enable the busy agent to keep ac- 
curate tracks of his policy records and 
his commissions the Ever-Ready Life 
Insurance Register was recently pre- 
pared by the McQuade, Hart & Spencer 
firm. It comprises a complete birthday 
record, a record for each account, alpha- 
betically indexed and complete as to kind 
of policy, premium, due dates, expira- 
tions, beneficiaries, delinquencies, etc. 
Like its companion volume this book, 
reasonably priced, should be of consid- 
erable aid to agents and brokers in the 
intensity of competitive activity today. 





SUPERINTENDENT’S JOB 
Must Exercise Spirit Rather Than Letter 
of Law at Times, Hanson of Illinois 
Tells Convention 
Why it is necessary for a superintend- 
ent of insurance to apply the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law in many 
instances was told by Harry W. Hanson, 
Illinois Superintendent, at the recent 
convention of the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co. He quoted a 
veteran state department executive who 
said, “I would rather render an illegal 
opinion in a meritorious and worthy case 
and be mandamused, than refuse to act 
in fear of reversals.” By way of illus- 

tration this story was then told: 


- A few months ago a young woman 
came to the office of the Illinois superin- 
tendent and begged for assistance in re- 
covering money fraudulently obtained by 
an organization which at the time had 
no corporate existence, and for which 
they had given her a note in the name 
of the contemplated corporation. When 
the contingency upon which the money 
was to be paid back to her had occurred, 
they availed themselves of the defense 
that at the time the notes were signed, 
which she held as security for money 
loaned, the signature appearing upon the 
note was not valid, because at the date 
of making the instrument the corpora- 
tion was merely contemplated, and abso- 
lutely had no corporate existence. 
“Obviously the law precluded any de- 
fense and offered no remedy for this in- 
justice,” said Superintendent Hanson, 
“but not for a moment did I believe that 
the insurance law contemplated so gross 
a wrong and into the technique of that 
law was read a moral and spiritual con- 
struction which, in my judgment, best 
conserved the right. Using the influence 
of my office by way of moral persuasion, 
a settlement was effected and the money 
restored to the deserving woman.” 


TRAVELERS APPOINTMENTS 





K. R. Webb, Atlanta Casualty Manager; 

R. H. Hawley in Charge at Omaha; 

W. J. Whiting Montreal Assistant 

Kenneth R. Webb has been appointed 
manager of the Travelers, casualty lines, 
at Atlanta, Ga. Robert H. Hawley will 
succeed Mr. Webb as manager at Omaha, 
Neb. William J. Whiting has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, casualty lines, 
at Montreal. 

Mr. Webb joined the Travelers in 1923, 
and since 1929 he has been manager, 
casualty lines, at Omaha. He had pre- 
viously been in charge at Denver and 
assistant manager at Minneapolis. His 
first post with the company was as a field 
assistant at Omaha. His successor at 
Omaha, Mr. Hawley, was formerly as- 
sistant manager at Kansas City, Mo., for 
five years. 

Mr. Whiting, a native of Ontario, has 
been with the Travelers since 1927, serv- 
ing in Syracuse, Pittsburgh and Albany. 





CONVENTION ACCEPTANCES 


Henry Swift Ives and H. S. Don Carlos 
On Program of Health & Accident 
Conference in June 

Off to a good start on the program for 
its annual convention June 7 to 9, the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 


ence of Chicago has received acceptances 
from Henry Swift Ives, special counscl, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives, and Harlon S. Don Carlos, asso- 
ciate chief adjuster, Travelers, to deliver 
talks. The meeting is scheduled for the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Mr. Ives is well known both as 3 
speaker and writer, particularly on the 
subject of governmental encroachment in 
the insurance business. Mr. Don Carlos 
is president of the International Claim 
Association and is favorably known to 
accident and health claim men. He will 
speak on some interesting phase of the 
business as it relates to claims. 
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INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CASUALTY 
Balance Sheet, December 31, 1931 
ASSETS 

I re er ta ee Oe ee ee ee $ 915,394.05 
Premiums in Course of Collection.......... * Re ee 1,950,884.08 
Accounts Receivable (including salvage and amounts due from re- 

ES AS SE Pe ee mr ra Pees ee ree 377,594.47 
Accrued Interest Receivable ...........................5.. ay 80,681.62 


Securities (valued on basis adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners) : 


United States Government bonds... . ..... .$1,009,000.00 
State and Municipal bonds.................. .. 295,423.28 
Corporate stocks and bonds.................. . 6,240,423.14 
Eon fi sh ali Hanan 24 Ec Rae 7,544,846.42 
Loans: 
Secused ty collateral ........ «2... cece 248,756.80 
Secured by real estate mortgages.................. 934,200.00 
Total Loans ........ Sane a _ 1,182,956.80 
Cash Surrender Value of Life Insurance Policies... .... ; 3,093.87 


Equity in Home Office Building (represented by an undivided one- 
fourth interest in land and building of the book value of 
$599,234.75, less company’s portion of encumbrances, $346,273.28) | 252,961.47 
TOTA 


se ets ee cock ons Meee en ea ae $12,308,412.76 
LIABILITIES 
Note payable to Farmers & Merchants National Bank (secured). .$ 250,000.00 
Accrued Commissions, Taxes and other liabilities... ...... =... ««. 640,693.65 
EL 5 a cand Fe Tair ste ten Rha ese See eed 75,000.00 
Reserves: 
Unearned Premiums ........................... $2,992,138.61 
Reserve for Losses ................. oo .. 4,063,376.08 
Total Reserves ............... ae ee lll 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital Stock — authorized 300,000 shares of $10.00 


each; outstanding, 150,000 shares............... 1,500,000.00 
Nes acs a's was Cae all> veel pc a hie nee 2,787,204.42 
Total capital stock and surplus.......... ee 4,287,204.42 
TS & ain edad Nowe oe. bee wn seers re _. .$12,308,412.76 
CERTIFICATE 


International Re-Insurance Corporation 


We have examined your accounts as of December 31, 1931; we have verified the loans and 
collateral held thereunder, the possession of the ‘securities owned, and have confirmed the cash 
balances by certification of the depositaries. The loss reserve appears to be conservatively stated 
and, on the basis of the valuation of the securities as indicated, in our opinion the above bal- 
ance sheet sets forth your financial condition at December 31, 1931. 


Los Angeles, HASKINS & SELLS. 
February 13, 1932. 


INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CARL M. HANSEN, President 


HOME OFFICE 


84 William Street Pacific Finance Building 76 King William Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, California London, England 
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Conservative Course 
Pursued by Lloyds Cas. 


GENERAL EXPENSE REDUCTION 





Wise Retrenchment Program Followed 
In 1931; Branches Closed; Had 
$2,096,629 Policyholders’ Surplus on 

December 31 





A conservative program of retrench- 
ment was pursued by Lloyds Casualty 
last year both in the production of busi- 
ness and in the elimination of unprofit- 
able lines and poor territories. As indi- 
cated by M. Daniel Maggin, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, this program 
was a continuation of that started in 
1930 of gradually and voluntarily elimi- 
nating its outlying branch offices and 
agencies, thus concentrating the activi- 
ties of the company in the northeastern 
section of the country. 

During the past year the Pacific Coast 
offices at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco were closed as well as those in 
Texas, Missouri, Kansas and practically 
all of the southern branches. In other 
words, Mr. Maggin wisely reduced both 
field and home office expenses in propor- 
tion to the reduced volume of premiums 
written (more than a million less than 
in 1930). It is expected that the 1932 
results of the company will continue to 
reflect the wisdom of this policy. 

Attitude on Claim Payments 

During the past year more than $3,200,- 
000 was paid out by the company in loss- 
es and loss expense on the theory that 
claims could be disposed of at substantial 
saving over normal times, that with the 
claimant’s pocket book affected by the 
depression period he would be more 
agreeable to a cash settlement rather 
than long litigation. 

Indicating the liquidity of the Lloyds 
Casualty position its financial statement 
as of December 31, 1931, points to 
$4,493,930 in assets as against liabilities 
of less than $2,200,000. A total of $2,- 
194,249 has been set aside as reserves 
for reported and unreported claims and 
for unearned premiums as well as $203.,- 
051 for commissions, taxes and other lia- 
bilities. leaving a surnlus to policyholders 
of $2,096,629 of which $1,000,000 is capi- 
tal. 


r 





Bank Closing Decline Encouraging 

Greeted by the news that bank 
closings are definitely on the decline, 
surety underwriters are wearing more 
cheerful faces these days after many 
months of nervous tension. The pres- 
ent feeling as regards depository of- 
ferings, however, is to proceed cau- 
tiously on acceptances, to take a wait- 
ing attitude until the banking trend 
and constructive forces at work in 
that field is better defined. Even at 
that, one surety executive said this 
week that a company taking a fear- 
less stand on depository bond writ- 
ings would be in a position to get 
some good business now. 

Only twenty-four bank suspensions 
were reported to The American 
Banker in the third week of Febru- 
ary, compared with twenty-eight in 
the preceding week and fifty-nine in 
the first week of the month. In Jan- 
uary the total was 327; in December, 
353, while for last October, the peak 
of the suspension curve, 512 institu- 
tions closed their doors. Discussing 
the situation from another angle the 
Standard Statistics Co. says in part: 
“A striking decline has also occurred 
in the average amount of deposits tied 
up in bank failures. With 438 clos- 
ings thus far in 1932, involving esti- 
mated deposits of $216,750,000, the 
average figures out at about $495,000. 

“At the October peak the average 
deposits per closing were $1,107,000 
while for the full year 1931 the aver- | 
age was $891,000. On February 3 we 
expressed the opinion that a decline 
in the amount of deposit liabilities in- 
volved in bank failures would be a 
more significant item than a decrease 
in the number of closings.” 











Globe Indemnity Used 
Dec. 31 Market Values 


A. DUNCAN REID EXPLANATION 





Reserve of $5,241,463 Set Up for Depre- 
ciation of Securities in, Statement as 
of Close of 1931 
Presenting the 1931 results of his com- 
pany A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe 
Indemnity, made some pertinent com- 
ments on the factors which tended to 
make the past year a hard one even 
though the Globe’s underwriting was 
reasonably conservative and_ careful. 
Facing the facts, Mr. Reid referred to 
incurred losses as excessive; prerhiums 
written were reduced about 8% as com- 
pared with 1930 largely because of re- 
duction in payrolls under compensation 
policies. Inevitably along with premium 
decline expense ratio increased but Mr. 
Reid was glad to say that the Globe still 
maintained a management cost somewhat 

lower than the average. 

The Globe Indemnity is among those 
companies which calculated their surplus 
on the basis of actual market valuation 
of securities as of December 31, 1931. 
By way of explanation, Mr. Reid said: 

“We have a reserve for depreciation in 
securities of $5,241,463. This represents 
the difference between the December 31 
actual market valuation of our securities 
and the average value of such securities 
calculated upon the basis fixed by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, and of course represents the 
depreciation in our valuations during the 
period stated. 

Policyholders’ Surplus Set at $6,309,548 

“In other words, we have taken the 
actual market value instead of any ar- 
bitrary basis in determining our net sur- 
plus, which is $3,809,548. Our surplus to 
policyholders is $6,309,548. Had we cal- 
culated our surplus on the basis of June 
30, 1931, average valuations of our se- 
curities, our surplus to policyholders 


would have been $11,551,011.91.”. The 
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special reserve of $1,500,000 for “un- 
known losses” is being continued, he 
said. 


The Globe reported assets of $35,359,- 
508 as of December 31, 1931, and the 
company feels that they reflect a greater 
degree of liquidity than in the 1930 state- 
ment. Cash in office and banks, for ex- 
ample, totals $1,622,433 as compared with 
$1,416,583 for the year previous. 


E. C. LUNT TALKS IN NEWARK 








In Humorous Vein as He Describes In- 
suring Clauses of Blanket Bonds 
Before N. J. Surety Assn. 


In the humorous style which is char- 
acteristic of all of his talks Edward C. 
Lunt, surety vice-president of the Great 
American Indemnity, put the Surety 
Underwriters Association of New Jersey 
in rollicking good humor at their Tues- 
day luncheon meeting as he described 
the insuring clauses of bankers and brok- 
ers blanket bonds. Mr. Lunt gave the 
impression that no division of suretyship 
could be more complicated than this 
line. It has, however, produced an un- 
derwriting profit over a period of years 
since 1915 when it was first written even 
though the past few years have been un- 
profitable. 

Talking constructively Mr. Lunt did 
not urge a change in the character or 








JSAFETY 


SIDELIGHTS 


The Industrial Revolution has Hit the Home 


As in industry, electricity and machinery are replacing 


slower processes in the home. 


Housekeeping is being made 


easier and more efficient, but modern equipment also intro- 


duces new hazards that should be guarded against. 


Washing 


machines lighten work, but threaten the safety of the operator 
and her household if not handled with care, or if electrical 
wires and connections are not kept dry and in good repair. 


Many tragic accidents are caused by using the wrong 


cleaning fluid in the labor saving dry-cleaning machine. 


Gas 


stoves are always dangerous; care should be exercised that 
gas does not escape and that flammable liquids are not used 
in a room with an open flame. Every year, misuse of electricity 
and electrical devices is responsible for fires involving almost 


20 million dollars in loss. 


While modern equipment brings new hazards, it also pro- 


vides many safety devices and suggestions of merit. 


These 


may be found in the stores and in household magazines, and 
deserve serious consideration by the careful housekeeper. 


Great American 


Andemnify Company 
CASUALTY New Pork SURETY 
© 





scope of blanket bonds but a replanting 
and simplification of the bond structure 
to the end that the various clauses would 
become better coordinated and more 
comprehensive. Incidentally he let out 
the good news that he is now working 
on a text book which will center on this 
class of business. 

John Clark, American Surety manager 
in Newark, who heads the New Jersey 
association, presided at the luncheon. He 
called upon Clyde W. Quick, Actna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, to read a bulletin sent 
out by the New Jersey Constructors As- 
sociation which urged that concerted ac- 
tion be exerted to prevent the repeal of 
the state law calling for pre-qualification 
of bidders on public work. This law is 
a year old but a bill is now up in legis- 
lature which would remove it from the 
statutes. The surety men present agreed 
to do all in their power to keep the law 
in force and the legislative committee of 
the association was instructed to favor 
defeat of the repeal bill. Another meas- 
ure disfavored was Senate 65 which 
would extend the right of recovery un- 
der contract bonds. 





KEMPER COMPANIES 
Assets of (American) Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Gained $519,897; Amer- 
ican Motorists Assets Ahead $368,125 

Net earnings of the (American) Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois 
for 1931 amounted to $2,646,507, accord- 
ing to figures released by President 
James S. Kemper. Of this amount $2,- 
368,622.96 represents underwriting profit 
and $272,702.41 net profit on investments 
after absorbing depreciation in market 
values of securities. Cash dividends paid 
to policyholders during the year were 
$2,510,495.12 and $119,029.65 was added to 
net cash surplus. This is the largest 
dividend disbursement in the history of 
the company. 

Assets of the Lumbermens increased 
$519,897.91 during 1931 to a total of $15,- 
521,354.57. This includes net cash sur- 
plus of $2,220,062.08 based on actual mar- 
ket values of investments as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931. The company has a volun- 
tary reserve for contingencies of $1,000,- 


The December 31, 1931, statement of 
the American Motorists Insurance Co., 
another in Kemper group, shows cash as- 
sets of $3,782,138, a gain of $368,125 for 
the year. Surplus to policyholders to- 
tals $971,911.18. 





George Cator 
(Continued from Page 43) 


On the walls of his home hung a col- 
lection of very valuable prints showing 
the development of Baltimore. 

Mr. Cator never married. Since tlie 
death of his mother some years ago !i¢ 
had lived virtually alone in the St. Paul 
Street house, although he had never 
wanted for company. 
Headed Johns Hopkins Club 

Mr. Cator had been president of the 
Johns Hopkins Club and was one of the 
governors of the Marvland Club. He 
also was a member of the Universily 
Club, the Gibson Island Club, the Mer- 
chants’ Club. Baltimore Club, Baltimore 
Country Club. Elkridge Hunt Club and 
the Political Economy Club. 
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Non-Can. P olicy Changes “Yield Value” Figures on Securities 
Suggested in C. M. Hansen Report 


Pacific Mutual and Continental Assurance Make Announce- 
ments; Both Increase Premium Rates 


The long awaited changes in non-can- 
cellable accident and health policies of 
the Pacific Mutual Life and Continental 
Assurance became effective March 1. As 
was expected the premium rates are 
higher by 20 to 40%. The Pacific Mu- 
tual Life has decided to issue from 20 to 
50 years of age as compared with its 
old limit of 20 to 55. The policy renews 
up to age 55, ‘nearest anniversary date, 
whereas the old policy renewed up to 
age 60. Policy pays total disability for 
life up to 60 years of age and thereafter 
benefits drop 50%. In the old policy 
there were full benefits for life. 

In the matter of disability the new 
policy pays for the first twelve months 
when the assured is unable to perform 
the duties of his occupation. After the 
first twelve months disability is paid only 
when the assured is unable to perform 
the duties of any occupation. 

New Pension Features 


The new pension features provide that 
for the loss of one or two limbs the as- 
sured is paid 100% up to age 60 and 50% 
thereafter. Pension for loss of one eye 
is eliminated. Injuries from aviation 
while riding as a fare paying passenger 
are covered under the policy. 

According to William B. Snowden, 
New York manager of the company, the 
premiums are increased approximately 
20 to 30%, according to the elimination 
period selected. These periods, incident- 
ally, remain as before at one, two and 
three months. It may be said that the 
new program aims at the reduction of 
the number of pensioners—those who 
could resume their daily occupations but 
make no effort to do so because of the 
attractiveness of their disability benefits. 

Continental Assurance Changes 


_the important changes made by the 
Continental Assurance and its casualty 
mate, the Continental Casualty, are sum- 
marized as follows by Dr. H. W. Ding- 
man, vice-president and medical director 
of the company: 

“Both the Continental Casualty and 
the Continental Assurance continue to 
write non-can., the limit in either or both 
companies being named as $300 instead 
of $500 as previously. Participation lim- 
it, all companies, all coverages, is named 
as $750. Inasmuch as considerably more 
than 90% of our business has been on 
the three month elimination basis, our 
new issues will be on this basis entirely; 
meaning that we recognize and meet 
public response by concentrating on a 
three month elimination policy. 

“A few years ago we issued a six 
month elimination period but there was 
no demand for it so that was discon- 
tinued. 

The contracts have been liberalized by 
including the standard commercial avia- 
tion clause which provides coverage for 
disablement consequent upon injuries 
that fare-paying passengers may sustain 
in licensed passenger air planes or diri- 
zibles operated by incorporated carriers 
with regular passenger schedules be- 
tween definitely established airports. 

‘Payments are made for partial dis- 
ability for a six month period following 
total. Total disability is conceded in the 
loss of both hands and both feet, one 
hand and one foot, or the sight of both 
eves. A 25% total and permanent dis- 
ability is conceded in case of loss of one 
hand or one foot. A hospital rider is 
obtainable which pays for disability from 
the first day if the insured is confined in 
a licensed hospital. 

Coverage is written on applicants in 
occupational classes A. B, C and D at 
ages 20 to 50, the policies guaranteed 
renewable to age 55. The 100 month ag- 
Stegate is continued as heretofore, so 
an individual can buy $10.000 worth of 
disability insurance nayable at the rate 
of $100 a month. A new policy is of- 
fered so an applicant can purchase $5,000 


of disability insurance, payable $100 a 
month for fifty months. Experience 
leads the company to believe that this 
latter policy will take care of more than 
95% of the claims that ordinarily arise. 
and for that reason many purchasers will 
believe that it gives them more value 
their premium money, dollar for dol- 
ar. 

“The 50-month policy is the same as 
the 100-month policy except for the less- 
er aggregate payable. With each $100 of 
monthly indemnity, an applicant may ap- 
ply for $2,000 accidental death benefits. 

“Rates for $100 a month at central 
age 35 are: $45 for a 100 month aggre- 
gate, $32.40 for a 50 month aggregate.” 


IN INDUSTRIAL A. & H. FIELD 








Independence Indemnity Started Writing 
March 1 in New York; Attitude on 
Commercial Business 

The Independence Indemnity is now 
writing monthly payment accident and 
health business, having received approval 
of the New York Department to start 
it here on March 1. A complete and 
competitive line of policy forms have 
been prepared. The Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference manual is be- 
ing used. 

The Independence, according to W. G. 
Payne, assistant vice-president, is not 
changing present commercial policy 
forms and rates at this time to conform 
with the uniformity program of the Per- 
sonal Accident Bureau. Reasons for this 
decision are given as follows: “It is, un- 
doubtedly true that the combined experi- 
ence of the companies is such as to in- 
dicate the necessity of some underwrit- 
ing action in regard to policies and rates. 
However, the experience of this company 
has not been such as would indicate that 
our own policies and rates are unsatis- 
factory.” 


NORTH AMERICA ASSETS 








Indemnity Co. Reports $15,198,984 Using 
Dec. 31 Valuations; Total Net 
Premiums Were $12,455,396 

The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America had assets of $15,198,984 at the 
close of 1931, and net surplus of $546,746. 
These assets are based on December 31 
security values and had the company 
used the Commissioners’ valuations the 
surplus would have been $2,727,069. and 
the assets $17,379,307. The company has 
a premium reserve of $5,837,755. The 
capital remains at $1,000,000. Net pre- 
miums for 1931 were $12,455,396 and 
losses $7,816,406. Auto liability premiums 
were $4,010,311 and losses $2,506,655. 

The Alliance Casualty, also of the 
North America group, reports assets of 
$4,807,571 and capital of $1,000,000 on 
December 31, 1931, and using security 
valuations of that date the net surplus 
was $720,511. Had the Commissioners’ 
valuations been used the assets wculd 
have been $5,188,980 and the net sur- 
plus $1,101,920. The unearned premium 
reserve is $1,463,472. 


CRITICAL OF RATE INCREASES 

The 64% compensation rate increase 
in Missouri, authorized by Superintend- 
ent Thompson to cover some 700 classi- 
fications, met with unfavorable news- 
paper publicity in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch which intimated that “perhaps 
the next time the question of a state 
fund is brought up it will meet with a 
different reception than in November, 
1930, when voters killed Proposition 
No. 4.” 








OGDEN & FAY MOVE 


Ogden & Fay, prominent New York * 


City agents, have removed their offices to 
the grade floor of the National Board 
Building at 85 John Street. 


A plea for the carrying of securities 
at a certain standard value fixed by for- 
mula from the annual yield, which would 
not only prevent serious shrinkage of 
stocks in time of depression but also 
prevent padding of assets in good times, 
is made by Carl M. Hansen, presi- 
dent of the International Re-Insurance, 
in his annual report to the shareholders. 

The report shows that assets increased 
$3,129,400 during the year to $12,308,412. 
Excess of income over disbursements be- 
fore dividends was $3,287,761 and of this 
$3,202,783 was added to reserves. Divi- 
dends paid amounted to $300,000. Net 
premiums were $11,012,990 and income 
from investments $567,515. 

After explaining that security values 
used are those of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Hansen said: “It is my 
opinion that far too much importance 
and emphasis have been placed on so- 
called market values of securities. Mar- 
ket values are supposed to be the bid 
price on a given security on a given date, 
or a mean between bid and ask prices. 
Such values however, have no signifi- 
cance whatsoever unless a desire or need 
to sell the security is present on the day 
values are fixed. The daily fluctuation 
of so-called market values makes them, 
for practical purposes, useless, and it 
would seem that a far more important 
and accurate measure would be ‘intrinsic 
values,’ and by intrinsic values is meant 
the soundness of the underlying proper- 
ties represented by the securities. 

“There seems to be no good reason 
or logic why a bond of a government, 
municipality or private corporation 
should not continue to be carried in a 
portfolio at par, as long as the equity 
on which the bond is predicated is not 


impaired, and as long as it is not in de- 
fault on its interest. 

“Equally so, there appears no sound 
reason why, in a financial institution such 
as ours, which is not interested in specu- 
lation, a common stock should at any 
time be carried at less than a 5% yield. 
In other words, a common stock paying 
$2 per share should at no time be al- 
lowed to be carried in an insurance com- 
pany’s portfolio at more than $40 per 
share, and conversely, if the speculative 
market quotation were $20 per share, as 
long as the stock is earning and paying 
its $2, the company should be allowed 
to carry it at $40, and no matter if the 
so-called market or speculative quota- 
tion were $80, the only manner in which 
the insurance company should be per- 
mitted to take credit for that excess of 
$40 would be by their selling the stock. 

“A ruling by our insurance supervis- 
ing authorities to this effect would, I 
believe, to a large extent discourage the 
resumption of the mad speculation in- 
dulged in previous to October, 1929, and 
it is hoped that the soundness of such a 
ruling will be recognized before we en- 
ter upon another inflation in speculative 
securities. 

“It may be argued that the sharehold- 
ers of this corporation are not inter- 
ested in such matters, and that it is not 
a proper subject for an annual report. It 
is my contention that shareholders in 
this corporation are vitally interested in 
it, in that the intrinsic value of the stock 
of the International Re-Jnsurance Cor- 
poration is primarily dependent upon the 
intrinsic values of the securities repre- 
sented in our investment portfolio, and 
not by so-called market or speculative 
values.” 








Why R. R. Rasquin Handed 





In Resignation As President 








When R. R. Rasquin, 
Indemnity president, surprised William 
Street a few weeks ago by handing in 
his resignation shortly after his re-elec- 
tion to the presidency of the company 
no little conversation was started. It 
was not generally known that Mr. Ras- 
quin had in mind ever since last Septem- 
ber re-entering the general practice of 
the 4aw, specializing in surety, fidelity, 
burglary and casualty claim and legal 
matters. His resignation came in con- 
nection with the creation of an idea 


. which he has progressively been develop- 


ing for years during his connection with 
both the National Surety and the Con- 
solidated Indemnity. He believes that 
there has been a need in New York City 
for a law office which will not only han- 
dle litigated matters but which will in- 
telligently and efficiently handle the in- 
vestigation, adjustment and settlement of 
claims as well; that at this particular 
time, when the claim trouble curve of all 
companies is sharply upward, the need is 
all the more apparent. 

Mr. Rasquin’s law office at 17 East 
42nd street, New York, has been organ- 
ized to meet this need. Substantially it 
is a miniature company claim and legal 
department, with one unit handling fi- 
delity and burglary claims, another han- 
dling casualty claims, still another han- 
dling surety claims and a separate unit 
devoted to handling the legal work and 
litigation arising out of those claims. 


More Emphasis on Salvage 
In respect of surety claims he main- 
tains that too great emphasis has been 
laid on claims resistance and not enough 
emphasis placed on loss prevention and 
salvage collection; that greater effort 


Consolidated — 


should be put forth to prevent and min- 
imize losses and that efforts at salvage 
collection should keep pace with claims 
resistance and not be left until after the 
day of claim payment. 

All these phases of surety claims, in 
his opinion, can be carried on simulta- 
neously and only so if placed early in 
the hands of a departmentalized law of- 
fice, competent to carry the matter 
through from the time of the first notice 
of trouble to the ultimate collection of 
salvage. As to fidelity claims Mr. Ras- 
quin feels that in many instances fidelity 
salvage can be acquired long before the 
necessity for payment of the claim arises 
and likewise as to burglary claims. On 
casualty claims, he stresses the advantage 
of having a law office which will ulti- 
mately try the case and direct the in- 
vestigation from the outset. Too often 
a law suit is reached on the calendar for 
trial and it is discovered that some es- 
sential of fact has never been investi- 
gated by some adjuster who has long 
since left the employ of the company. 
The interest of an attorney in the wel- 
fare of his client avoids this situation 
when the claim is placed at the outset 
in the law office for investigation, ad- 
justment and compromise, if any, and 
defense in court if necessary. 4 

The former company president will 
act only for companies (those out-of- 
town particularly); he will not accept 
claims or litigations on behalf of claim- 
ants against companies. With fifteen 
years background in the practice of law 
and the trial of cases in New York state 
courts and in the Federal courts in New 
York and New Jersey, then four years 
home office legal work in the National 
Surety, followed by three years as gen- 
eral counsel and chief executive in Con- 
solidated Indemnity, Mr. Rasquin. now 
becomes a specialist, not only from the 
standpoint of claims and legal work, but 
from the standpoint that he is able to 
bring to bear upon the matters com- 
mitted to his law office his: practical busi- 
ness experience in all phases of surety 
and casualty. 
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Other Prop. Damage and 
































- aa 766 65 
All Other Water Damage. 448 235 
TOPE Meee 4ckeensncan $577,100 $473,746 
Metropolitan Life 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
pO ee eee $427,836 $252,227 
| errr 410,144 242,285 
Non-Can. A. & H........ 6,129 10,234 
EE iccccwaeaden $844,109 $504,746 
Nat'l Acc. & Health Ins. Co. 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $65,051 $23,263 
yy Se $65,051 $23,263 
National Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $33,62 $13,160 
Auto. Liability .......... 14,006 10,199 
Other Liability .......... 1,613 2,063 
Workmen’s Compensation. 4,074 2,792 
Fidelity ae . senewans 
SE ac aeu vaginas ealiiae Se 
Plate Glass 207 64 
Burglary CTT 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 4,906 1,687 
Auto. Collision .......... 295 194 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Sk astkihatesaesnnee Oo: ideneed 
WOU ckssniconcs $59,774 $31,159 
National Life of the U. S. A. 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $315 $36 
pi 6 + Teepe $315 $36 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PEE ccincagestanaeen $15,356 $5,433 
NN i aaica me ied Gace ke one 3,451 2,273 
AMG. LAGE occ ccccses 319,987 190,814 
Other Liability .......... 72,664 49,582 
Workmen's Compensation. 143,947 89,044 
ete nea 45,246 14,561 
| SERRE ees 18,679 15,425 
ND acs wise nace cigr ee 16,700 5,839 
NE davensn nga eenws 24,914 5,581 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 102,618 48,414 
Auto. Collision .......... 16,864 10,631 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Sk” wubeseeusener Sates 3,377 695 
pg | | rere $783,803 $438,292 
New York Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Rate, Lisdity occ ccces $129,035 $138,442 
Other Liability .......... 12,068 6,213 
Workmen’s Compensation. 14,041 11,728 
DE 6sccncheuetewkaws 14,368 62 
NS ices getideathe @newh 5,322 562 
nt MO aacicaaeeucen 31,482 12,831 
OS rae 6,077 1,475 
Auto, Prop. Damage..... 45,411 32,600 
ON, SO cc cevadesi 2,072 932 
Other Prop. Damage and 
BG: wonebewenseaieeas 231 27 
Ware eee. savavekiecs $260,107 $205,434 
North American Accident 
Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
GD. 24604402 40600enn $100,248 $36,004 
ci) ' Sree $100,248 $36,004 
Norwich Union Indemiity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PD: cvnckucccurarken 1,068 $348 
| RR etnene a netantas 
DN eee 109,542 32,535 
Other Liability .......... 18,816 3,788 
Workmen’s Compensation. 37,053 28,051 
ener 4,771 1,447 
FREESE 8,206 1,113 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 35,989 17,319 
Auto, Collision .......... 6,148 —243 
Other Prop. Damage and 
hea ctacenahaneces 491 23 
pS $222,434 $84,417 
Pacific Mutual Life 
Losses 
, Premiums Paid 
Ne WEE $15,532 $5,056 
I a ae ie ae can wei 4,303 3,914 
Non-Can. A. & H........ 67,164 20,167 
E saask antares $86,999 $29,137 
Patrons Mutual Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Aato, Liability .......... $4,129 $4,444 
Other Lisbinty «..ccccces 2,764 1,720 
Workmen's Compensation. 3,482 3,048 
WePeMe $e santedoss $10,375 $9,212 
Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Losses 
2 Premiums Paid 
SI ee ie oe eo 2,642 $515 
Auto. Liability .......... 293,643 116,414 
Other Liability .......... 1,050 139 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 101,450 30,584 
Auto. Collision .......... 3,747 8,930 
Other Prop. Damage and 
rer. Terr Terr Tre ae. Siseduas 
PEPER vensvacceas $402,583 $156,582 
Prudential 
Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
NG 6s ic cken bh bae way ee 
































BO axednctecasesccas 33,615 $8,529 
POEM 66<isaccecs $41,776 $8,529 
Public Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Re eT ee $14,442 $8,096 
ea 11,205 8,209 
Mate. LAMY .occcscsee 226,149 142,190 
Other Liability ........0- 33,482 14,954 
Workmen’s Compensation. 97,660 51,940 
DEE - 6uias ceontaweaes 5,245 192 
SU so caika ae natu anaades 43,467 37,282 
DO SUE cs che emeewsa:s 14,101 7,617 
EO caucvadatckecawes 5,702 883 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 74,753 47,531 
0 ee 5,150 4,138 
Other Prop. Damage and 
i bivisenche teases 881 10 
Pty y | Serra $532,237 $323,042 
Royal Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiunis Paid 
SER 5-50: 6s ced aneeann $18,704 $9,197 
NS 6 hss ca wage ae om 6,948 1,922 
Auto. Liability ......¢..- 360,071 266,985 
nee LAY occdctcess 57,465 41,221 
Workmen's Compensation. 233,236 159,191 
DRE vcd vidnacceeanenen 22,356 5,191 
RR Porn ee er 15,829 20,144 
lk eee 9,045 4,118 
I. oun oe eck eéu vos 37,722 16,358 
rr 13,111 100 
Engine and Mach....... SS: soo 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 120,280 54,470 
Auto. Collision .......... 16,254 5,842 
Other Prop. Damage and 
WE. 684Gcebenseeubens 8,611 4,019 
po? See $927,789 $588,758 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
BO 6c cieeecdeseres ?. ~ssasens 
Auto. Liability $18,301 
Other Liability 245 
Workmen’s Compensation. 48,236 26,296 
OE DD cctenvcaene zee 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 56,305 5,635 
Auto. Collision .......... | Tre 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Ps ccaeeawcesensee ne GS sevesesi 
BOLE cakecnesees $214,991 $50,477 
Selected Risks Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Rite, SAS  sviccans<s $154,451 $58,443 
Workmen’s Compensation. 19,797 7,619 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 64,842 21,237 
WOPEGGD osccaancens $239,090 $87,299 
Shelby Mutual Plate Glass & Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Other Liahility .....s000 ‘ORI E 
, 29,746 $16,735 
PEER earencdanda $30,054 $16,735 
Standard Surety & Casualty 
LOSses 
Premiums Paid 
NE 0 4 cntcaee otaee $296 $100 
Auto. Liability .......... 73,825 16,025 
GCeher LisBRy 2.cccceces 6,209 814 
Workmen’s Compensation. 47,338 17,134 
Pe ‘Sreatsadaneenens 4,101 131 
OE Ore 18,028 3,442 
Qo kee 1,497 50 
OS a ere 3,148 190 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 28,412 6,590 
Rate. COMMGOE. 266 ccccces 866 195 
Other Prop. Damage and 
RS latlaGaadastedasntas 60 
TOE ivvhdesecks $183,780 $45,127 
Sun Indemnity of New York 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
OO cs Gwitadeneiaehs $4,107 $452 
DE ‘Kacukonudaneeen we 1,543 440 
Auto. Liability .......... 128,306 85,954 
Other iLaibility ........ 6,216 3,055 
Workmen’s Compensation. 13,627 15,206 
PRE caciepadeenwaaae 2,002 45 
Ee errr S 2,957 433 
eee 2,005 752 
ON PEE 5,080 1,772 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 38,852 26,974 
Auto. Collision .......... 2,934 5,226 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Mek. ‘sosaaeeawnnesenae 644 32 
poy * See $208,273 $140,341 
Transportation Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Lishility .....5.... $25,356 $24,869 
Cther Ligbty 2... cccccss 810 813 
Workmen’s Compensation. —221 1,843 
, 0 ees 1,102 355 
| 9 ee 457 125 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 8,982 7,779 
Auto. Collision .......... 509 240 
Other Prop. Damage and 
_- ey Se ae ee —8 119 
py eer $36,987 $36,143 
Travelers 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
NE 6 iscearssar ie each eal $437,273 $247,403 
OS Ra ae ee 69,932 49,000 
Non-Can. A. & H. ....... 6,004 9,987 
PE, FA Sn sc dasen 1,206,240 542,114 
Other Liability .......... 156,818 49,137 
Workmen’s Compensation. 1,183,416 981,675 
WER wcscsaniesd $3,059,683 $1,879,316 


Travelers Indemnity 






































Losses 
Paid 
i CA oc ciewewcee). Ie 3 weeebes 
Other Liability $155 
Plate Glass .... 7,794 
OES 18,925 
Steam Boiler 3,963 
Engine and Mach, ...... 7,767 987 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 391,802 159,832 
Auto. Collision .......... 49,413 26,335 
Other Prop. Damage and 
RR A ae 16,784 3,060 
FORME. sin cticxews $622,845 $221,051 
United Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident, Health and Non- 
San. A. , AREER es $5,418 $1,896 
TE, akedecdune $5,418 $1,896 
United States Guarantee 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PE, oii s Pitwtmeandex oe ” senaenee 
i BAe? 6.049 ocean 125,724 $86,323 
Other Liability .......... 6,728 19 
Workmen’s Compensation. 651 1,518 
| EERE AS 6,236 1,411 
rae ee See kscdaxes 
Rae: 126 60 
EE 25,731 1,710 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 32,112 11,075 
Auto. Collision .......0.:. 1,106 423 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Ge suki oan neenauaee 673 34 
TOPE svivesaieke $226,530 $102,573 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PE aio nalis oars ype $43,579 $8,436 
EE Ok d Nawdgnrncins 10,664 5,227 
Rete. LAMY oc ccc ccece 570,949 386,460 
Other Liability .......... 203,618 122,242 
Workmen’s Compensation. 529,334 512,003 
POE i cexeapees whodese 8,224 23,661 
DUNE. ivicskeaboececeus 110,065 60,964 
MID 5 aig oar daracaicvace 25,564 6,659 
OS PRES aT 60,336 15,883 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 187,063 93,396 
Auto. Collision .......... 24,320 8,278 
Other Prop. Damage and 
_ SRP RSA 7,532 5,798 
DE -ccwenssaveusawe 83 116 
TIPE. dsc keasee $1,951,731 $1,249,122 
Universal Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
pO eer re $39,473 $7,432 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 12,439 1,458 
PORT ED ke sweknnnas $51,912 $8,890 
Washington Nat’l 
Accident and Health.... $249,872 $89,225 
pi ff Beene $249,872 $89,225 
Western and Southern Indemnity 
Osses 
: Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability $2,353 $405 
Other Liability at ° ‘apwaacns 
Piste Glass ...... «x Beyer 
EP ae i wasaee 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 1,202 488 
eS eee 51 13 
Other Prop. Damage and 
a: Lceveenesmabecnen Me . teetcuads 
oS ner $3,983 $906 
Western Casualty & Surety 
Losses 
" Premiums Paid 
ame. LIGe 600 cccessc $1,646 $229 
Other Liability .......... 514 118 
Workmen’s Compensation. 1,695 300 
LO ee eae s,s secaeacnted 
ae ae 112 74 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 526 331 
Auto. Collision .......... | eeuin ad 
FOP CD. ctweccitaxe $4,507 $1,052 
Yorkshire Indemnity 
Losses 
' Premiums Paid 
MI in eS crace oe teeiacs $85 $25 
Auto. Liability .......... 54,289 19,758 
Other Liakility .....0..< 1,533 35 
eae 653 54 
ES eee 247 8 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 20,902 9,619 
ane. COMMIOE. . oc cckses 604 151 
Other Prop. Damage and 
BOG. 5948s peanenasecee er 
gt | Sere $78,347 $29,650 
Zurich General 
Losses 
F Premiums Paid 
IIE. cory cw nhala dentd- adore 6,528 $2,509 
ee 8,073 3,973 
Auto. Liability .......... 349,885 192,376 
Other iLability .......... 115,486 40,382 
Workmen’s Compensation. 297,332 223,197 
ere 8,790 2,553 
OS A eae 24,590 10,905 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 136,111 70,101 
Auto. Collision .......... 13,037 8,946 
Other Prop. Damage and 
We tatniaathecoenwceses 4,945 290 
WORN MG oie ceetdas $964,777 $555,232 





The Central Underwriters general in- 
surance agency with offices in Jersey 
City, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $2,000. with Edgar Lowell, Philip 
Lehman and Louis Lehman, incorporators. 


357 Cities Enroll in 
Traffic Safety Contest 


FIRST NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
American Legion and Kiwanis Assist 
Drive, Sponsored by National Safety 


Council; Activities Scheduled 


With most of the great cities of th 
country and a good many of the smalle: 
ones enrolled, the first National Traffic 
Safety Contest is now well undér way 
All of the thirteen cities which have 
more than 500,000 inhabitants are en 
tered with the exception of New York 
City, Milwaukee and Buffalo. All told 
there are 357 cities in the contest. 

Promotion work done by the Ameri- 
can Legion and the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional was responsible for many of the 
entries. The National Safety Council, 
which is sponsoring the contest, itself 
made no attempt to enroll entrants, pre- 
—— that the cities come in volunta- 
rily. 

Massachusetts was far in advance in 
the number of cities registered. New 
Jersey was second. A number of states 
in the West are not represented at all 

“The voluntary response of more than 
350 municipalities indicates a deep and 
widespread interest through the country 
in doing something about the traffic ac- 
cident problem,” said W. H. Cameron, 
managing director of the Council. “Ob- 
viously these cities are eager to grasp 
a concrete activities, they want to do 
something definite instead of holding 
sporadic and mostly ineffective cam- 
paigns. 

Will Affect 25% of Population 

“More than 50% of all the cities en- 
tered have carried on no known safety 
activity in the past. They mav have 
realized the problem existed but have 
made little or no attempt to do any- 
thing about it. 

“This contest, through the accident 
prevention activities it requires of every 
city entered, will directly affect at least 
25% of the nation’s population. The 
campaign holds the promise of getting 
at the individual driver more effective- 
ly than anything ever before attempted.” 

The contest, which is to run through- 
out the year, calls for definite activi- 
ties in every city entered. Each city 
must report its traffic accidents regu- 
larly, carry on an educational program, 
strengthen its traffic engineering and law 
enforcement machinery, and organize for 
a continuous accident prevention effort. 

Cities will be graded largely on the 
improvement made in their motor vehicle 
fatality rates, but all the above factors 
will be scored. Trophies will be award- 
ed to the winner in each population 
group, and to the state making the best 
aggregate showing. 


MADE RESIDENT MANAGER 

Harry I. Jacobs, who was formerly 
automobile manager of the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Co. in Newark, 
has been made resident-manager of the 
New Jersey office of the company. 


BOYCE & BELL AGENCY 


Boyce & Bell, Inc., has been formed to 
take over the Gastonia, N. C., agency oi 
Boyce & Ware. J. S. Boyce is presi- 
dent and H. V. Goldbold, Richmond, Va2., 
general agent, is vice-president. 


OPENS MICHIGAN BRANCH 
The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. opened on March 1 a Michigan 
branch office in Detroit. Its manager 's 











Edwin Sisk, formerly Detroit branch 
manager for the Great American I: 
demnity. 





BALDE WITH BLUMENREITER | 

Gustave A. Blumenreiter, president « 
the Crescent Brokerage Corp., with o! 
fices in New York, Chicago and sever:! 
other cities, announces the appointment 
of William Balde, Jr., as assistant sec- 
retary of the company. Mr. Balde has 
been connected with a number of prom- 
inent insurance offices during the pas! 
twenty years and since the early part o! 
1931 he has been manager of the Cres- 
cent Brokerage Corp. 
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THESE ARE THE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 

To accomplish their purpose, 

Must be backed by 

Unquestioned financial stability. 

The willingness and ability of a company 
To meet claims promptly 

In times of stress — 

A progressive organization 

Awake to the latest developments — 
Active co-operation with its agents — 
These are the things that. count. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND 


THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
affiliated with 
THE AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LLOYDS 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


(FORMERLY LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY) 


Organized in 1882 


HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK 
M. DANIEL MAGGIN, Vice-President and General Manager 


Statement December 31 , 1931 


ASSETS 


i Sr Pe. adn ecco neh eGib ek snes bOednaenseaaReunnanes 
Government, State and Municipal Bonds.................. $1,501,511.55 
Re er ee 152,985.00 
OS ESET ere Tee Teer rT Teer ee 86,160.00 
NS NE soos axe enseeskuaehe ST )'e came 58,120.00 

Preferred and Common Stocks (Convention Basis) ...............02eeeeeeeee 

Pisst Missions Loaet om Real Habs. 2.2.00 cccscccscusccvecccessctvecees 

ED 4a eel en een dee deeENdSS DhO EES CRONE ED ROSE aNDS 

Eo 5 nse ils de ee eee eke ened eke de temekamoun ihn 

Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due)................. 

NS a carn acimle cess head hindered daw seen dalbwes 

Reinsurance and Salvage Due on Paid Losses...............0eeeeeeeeeecs 

EE oo ioe huhsdkbbae needed OAs kre keh iineed oebetbeda 


BS OE LT Oe TS ee, ee NT ee cee Pre eee 


LIABILITIES 


Reported and Unreported Claim Reserve and Claim Expense .............. 
ee EOE TT OO OE Ee Ee Oe 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities ...................4.. 
GENE cavicccsdcescdsdvicasnapecivesesstpeneyeeepens $1,000,000.00 
FOE NEED oc cccbieccncsscnsdeonsnweetsbetectsctennedvan 1,096,629.57 





es te FD, oo 5 5 6 06008 Nes OT See ee eeeens 


Oo 





$1,798,776.55 


1,194,298.93 
140,800.00 
158,752.44 
6,000.00 
712,454.52 
118,961.73 
297,859.15 
25,902.90 
40,124.59 





$4,493,930.81 


$1,549,212.95 
645,036.44. 
203,051.85 


2,096,629.57 





$4,493,930.81 


METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENT 


81 William Street 


Tel.: JOhn 4-3226 


SURETY BONDS 
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